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THE BUDGET. 


M* GLADSTONE’S Budget has some negative 
merits, inasmuch as it is adapted to the state of 
the revenue, as it is not ambitious, and as it is only 
slightly penal. In the more exciting days of 1860, 
having, as at present, no considerable surplus or deficit, 
Mr. Giapstone, for the apparent purpose of startling the 
House and the country, began his speech with the sur- 
prising statement that there was a deficit of 10,000,000. 

e then proceeded to fill up the hole which he had dug by 
explaining that the Income-tax, which produced that 
amount, would expire if it were not renewed, leaving a 
deficiency of ten millions, and by asking the willing 
House to go through the requisite formality. It was 
perhaps a rhetorical mistake to begin a great speech with 
@ paradoxical fallacy ; but Mr. GLapstons’s comprehensive 
measure, expounded in his best style, redeemed any 
minor defect. He now devotes a part of a sentence 
to the performance of the same necessary operation. 
When Mr. Guapstonr became, for the fourth time, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1880, he was apparently still 
anxious to be original; and he created a temporary 
sensation by substituting the Beer-tax for the Malt-tax, 
and by adding a penny to the Income-tax for the purpose 
of facilitating negotiations on the wine duties. The pub- 
licans, who had for some years given political support to 
the Conservatives, were reminded of the formidable cha- 
racter of the adversary whom they had provoked bya 
special tax arbitrarily imposed on themselves. Landowners 
received their punishment for the same offence in the 
form of a legislative measure not included in the Budget. 
The Ground Game Bill was more distasteful to them 
than any moderate fiscal burden to which they might 
have been subjected ; and they were warned that much 
more distasteful measures, such as the extension of the 
probate duty to real property, were in reserve. 


The only part of the present Budget which seems to be 
designed for purposes of retaliation is also the only pro- 
posed increase of taxation. The ratepayers have, before 
and after the date of Sir Massgy Lorgs’s ill-judged motion 
on the readjustment of rates and taxes, caused Mr. 
GtapstoxE and his colleagues much annoyance. Mr. 
Harcourt had lately been troublesome on the subject of 
highway rates; and it seemed expedient to remind the 
Opposition that they are always liable to pecuniary fines for 
vexing the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHequer. Mr, GLADSTONE 
has, therefore, added fifty per cent. to the duty on 
carriages, of which the proceeds were to be applied in aid 
of the highway rate. He seemed to chuckle at the re- 
flection that his most pertinacious critics will lose more 
by the new tax than by their present payment of rates. 
Residents in the country belonging to the comfortable 
classes are almost compelled to keep carriages, for which 
they have hitherto paid more than their share of taxation. 
The CHANceLLor of the ExcHEQuER welcomes the oppor- 
tunity of annoying a section of the community which, 
it must be owned, is almost unanimously opposed to 
his policy. Private carriages add but little to the wear 
and tear of the highways, but they often belong to 
Conservatives. Mr. Guapstone was careful to explain 
that hired carriages, which are on the average used 
more largely by a humbler class, will be exempt from 
the penalty. It is highly probable that before the 


carts used in their business by tradesmen, who are not 
unfrequently Liberals. The dsgursusent can, perhaps, 
afford to disregard the hardship inflicted on the persons of 
moderate means, who in few cases control the votes of 
constituencies. The establishment of a precedent for 
partial taxation of the rich is probably regarded by Mr. 
GLaDsTONE as more valuable than the comparatively small 
sum which will be raised by his vexatious addition to their 
burdens. The satisfaction which Mr. Harcourt expressed 
is an odd illustration of the importance which members 
attribute to any measure with which they have once 
identified themselves. Mr. Harcourt’s clients willin many 
cases pay more for their carriages than they will save in 
their highway rates. 

A much more comprehensive attack on the interests of 
property was threatened for a future time in another 
part of Mr. GLapsronn’s speech. It is uncertain whether 
he expects himself to propose another Budget, or 
whether he is only anxious to lay down rules for the 
guidance of his successors. Mr. GuapstoNe has come 
to the conclusion that large additions ought to be made 
to the taxes which, in a curiously offensive phrase, he de- 
scribes as “death duties.” On this occasion he said nothin 
of the probable assimilation of the duties on real an 
personal property, having on former occasions sufficiently 
indicated his opinion. ‘I'he augmentation which he now 
threatens would affect equaliy all classes on whom 
land or money may devolve by will or inheritance. His 
intention is expressed in the form of a doubt, whether 
“what is known as the ‘consanguinity scale,’ which 
“makes the State distribute the tax upon successions and 
“legacies according to the degree of proximity to the 
“testator, is a sound system, or whether it is the business 
“of the State to take an equal tax, and leave it to the tes- 
“ tators themselves to regulate their own proceedings under 
“their own wills, and distribute their property with full 
“knowledge of what the law requires of them.” The 
skilled interpreter of Mr. Giapstone’s style will, on the 
assumption that he has a definite meaning, find no 
difficulty in translating his strange reference to the 
duties and powers of testators into a proposal for raising 
and equalizing the legacy duty. The unhappy testators 
will certainly not alter the disposition of their assets 
to counteract vexatious legislation. A direct descendant 
who now pays one per cent. on a legacy or succession is 
to be taxed four or tive per cent., while the duties levied 
on a stranger in blood will be reduced to the same amount. 
As legacies to strangers bear perhaps the proportion of one 
in a thousand to bequests given to the testator’s family, 
the amount of the total charge would be enormously in- 
creased by Mr. Guapstone’s scheme. He perhaps scarcely 
appreciates the extent to which a uniform legacy duty 
would clash with universal opinion and feeling. When 
Mr. Lows some years ago defended the same plan 
of readjustment, the House of Commons almost 
unanimously disapproved of a change so repugnant 
to the general opinion. It is perhaps to avoid a direct 
collision with popular opinion or prejudice that Mr. 
GLapsTONE affects to throw on the unhappy testator the 
burden of distributing the tax. It is suggested that a 
man, when he makes his will, may leave more or less to 
his legatees according to their proximity to himself. As 
the great majority of testators wish to provide only for 
their own families or their nearest relatives, they will 
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bequests to strangers or more remote kindred, that the State | 
may be saved the trouble of just taxation. In leaving 
their money to their children they will have no oppor- 
tunity of mulcting their nephews, their cousins, and their 
friends. It is highly characteristic of Mr. GLapstoNne 
to assume the frequency of operations which any less 
ingenious legislator would know to be exceptional 
and rare. The object of a digression which had nothing 
to do with the Budget is to prepare the House and the 
country for further taxation of property. If Mr. 
Gtapstont’s policy prevails, the severance of taxation 
from representation will be soon complete. 

Silversmiths and India merchants may perhaps have 
taken an interest in Mr. Grapsrone’s exposition of the 
reasons which prevent him from introducing a just and 
expedient change in the tariff. The objection that the 
Treasury cannot at present afford to pay the drawbacks 
which would become dne may perhaps be sufficient to 
excuse a repeal of the plate duty in the present year. It 
is fortunate that Mr. Guapstone did not, as in the case 
of the tax upon carriages, make up the deficiency at the 
expense of the luxurious class which uses silver spoons. 
The discussion of the causes and consequences of a de- 
cline in the Excise was more generally interesting, though 
it was unconnected with the Budget. It seems that the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors has slightly diminished, 
either through the exertions of the temperance agitators 
or in consequence of the dulness of trade. To Mr. Grav- 
STONE’s great surprise the consumption of coffee and 
chicory has simultaneously declined, while no confident 
conclusion can be drawn from the statistics of the tea 
trade. Mr. Giapstonr hopes that the diminished expenditure 
over beer and spirits is to some extent represented by an in- 
crease in the Savings Bank deposits. It is rapes | curious 
that the effects of prosperous and adverse conditions of 
industry are only after a considerable interval represented 
by the rise and fall of Excise receipts. The consumption 
of excisable articles remained the same for one or two 
years after the beginning of the last season of depression, 
and it has apparently not yet had time to recover. An 
opportunity for theoretical discussions of this kind is pro- 
vided by a modest Budget. In 1853 and 1860 Mr. 
Gtapstone had no time to dilate on the inferences to be 
drawn from modes of taxation with which he had no 
immediate purpose of dealing. The country in general 
will be well content that he should amuse himself by dis- 
cussions which involve no increase of taxes. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT DERBY. 


ie going to Derby to make a speech to his constituents, 
Sir Witiiam Harcourt was paying a just debt. He 
owed Derby a speech, for Derby had behaved kindly to 
him, and if it wished its reward in the shape of a speech 
from its most conspicuous member, it was entitled to have 
this much as a recognition of its services. It was natural 
that the people of Derby, who may be supposed not to be 
flurried by too much excitement in their ordinary lives, 
should like to hear a speech from Sir Witt1am Harcourt. 
He is always entertaining, fresh, and confident. As a party 
speaker he is perhaps the chief champion of the Liberal 
side. No one knows better how long or in what way to 
dwell on the points that tell with a popular audience, 
and he carries into all he says a tone of good-humoured 
and conscious superiority which is sure to command 
the admiration it deserves. He knows, too, how to please ; 
and he struck a note which placed him in harmony with 
his audience when he began by telling them how much 
wiser and better, in a political sense, people at Derby are 
than people in London. He has, indeed, discovered the 
secret of political foresight; and he recently, as he told 
his audience, revealed this secret for the guidance of an 
eminent foreigner. An honest inquirer is supposed to 
wish to know what, on any given subject, is the mind of 
England ; what are the difficulties to be encountered, and 
that ought to be met; what are the true principles of 
action; and who are the men most to be trusted to 
arrive at and carry out a just conclusion, - This aim 
may be attained in a comparatively simple way. The 
inquirer has only to mix widely in London society, to 
talk confidentially with men of eminence in political 
and professional life, to make acquaintance with persons 


in London representing large interests in different parts 


of the country, to read London newspapers and London 
books, and then, having very carefully ascertained what 
such persons think is likely to happen, or ought to be 
done, to conclude that the exact opposite of the opinions 
conveyed to him is the right guess, and the expression of 
true wisdom. If he goes to places like Derby he will 
find his conclusions amply confirmed. The people of 
Derby think everything black which people in London 
think white, and everything white which Londoners think 
black, and experience shows that the people of Derby are 
always right. It might seem simpler and quicker if the 
inquirer did not waste his time by learning in London 
what was wrong, but went straight to Derby, and was 
put up to truth and wisdom at first hand. But unfortu- 
nately this will not do. Sir Witt1am Harcourt is apparently 
quite right in saying that there is a current of opinion 
or prepossession in the provinces which is unknown 
to Londoners, which is especially powerful at the time of 
general elections, and which makes and unmakes Minis- 
tries. But it seems impossible to discover what this 
current is until it shows itself. Londoners are not so 
foolish and conceited that they would not like to under- 
stand and profit by the real opinions of those whom they 
know to be their electoral masters. But the difficulty is 
that these holders of great political secrets do not let the 
world know what they think. Even Sir Wintiam Harvcourr 
seems to have no other way of getting at truth than that 
which he recommended to his foreign friend. He has first to 
find out what the wrong people think before he can say 
what the right people think. Of the tastes and creeds of 
the people of Derby we are not at present in a position to 
know more than that they like a good hot party speech, 
and are pleased when it is Sir Witt1am Harcourt who 
makes it. 


The first business of a party speaker is to exalt his own 
party and to lower his opponents, and Sir WHAM 
Harcourt knows his art far too well to fall short in this 
department of his work. He made many good points, and 
sparkled away with much lively exaggeration in talking of 
his leading political opponents. He trod on ground 
which was, at least, a little fresher when he came to speak 
of his own party and his own leader. He spoke with real 
earnestness of the attachment and admiration which his 
followers feel for Mr. Guapstons. When a party has a 
leader on whom it not only feels confidence, but to whom 
it is proud to give a somewhat blind confidence, when it 
accepts all he says and does because it is he who says and 
does it, and when it bases its docility on a profound ad- 
miration for the character and intellect of its leader, and 
on a willing recognition of past services and past achieve- 
ments—then, Sir Wittiam Harcourt says, a party is truly 
great and strong, and shows what party government at 
its best can do. It is incontestable that an army 
fights better which believes heartily in its general, 
and that a party fights better when it believes passionately 
in its leader. I1t is equally indisputable that no English 
statesman could obtain such a dominion over his party as 
is now accorded by Liberals generally to Mr. Guapstone, 
unless he possessed intellectual and moral qualities of a 
very unusual kind. In the Liberal attachment to Mr. 
GLapstonE there is also much more than mere servility or 
swimming with the fashion; there is something of that 
generosity and love of merit which is one of the healthiest 
symptoms of English political life. But this kind of 
abnormally personal leadership is necessarily exposed to 
some very grave objections. In the first place, as the 
leadership is personal, so is the opposition. Sir WHILLtaM 
Harcourt complained bitterly of the degradation of 
manners, the deterioration of tone and taste, which 
was revealed by the license with which Mr. Giapstone 
is attacked. He is attacked personally, because he domi- 
nates personally. He is set up as an idol, and those 
who will not worship him cannot confine themselves to 
general remarks, but say as loudly as they can that his 
feet are of clay. In the next place, benighted Londoners 
who have not the great advantage of being in contact 
with Derby and having truth revealed to them, are 
obliged in their groping way to ask whether, after all, 
what Mr. Guapstone says and does is so very wise. 
They cannot help thinking of Ireland, and when they 
study such facts as they can command, and try to 
see whether Irish affairs have been managed well in 
the last two years, they seem to have a stone instead 
of bread given them, when they are told that Irish 
affairs must have been managed well because it is 
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Mr. Giapstonr who has managed them. Lastly, this per- 
sonal leadership has some serious inconveniences for the 
party that is led. There must come a time when the 
leadership will end, and then a dangerous reaction 
may be anticipated, and a party which has rested on 
a man, not on principles, will be prone to break up, 
and the memory of a giant will makes its nominal leader 
seem a pigmy. When their great golden idol is re- 
moved, the Liberals will be inclined to throw mud and 
stones at an ordinary wooden image. Some notice, 
too, should be taken of the laws of the human mind. 
Experience has shown that faculties which are not 
used are apt to rust, and a party which for any number 
of years has ceased to think for itself, and has only asked 
to be told what to think and to do, can scarcely fail to lose 
something of its intellectual vigour and imagination. A 
few years hence devout Liberals may be seriously asking 
whether Mr. Giapstoyg’s leadership did his party most 
good or harm. 


The second great duty of a party leader is to give no 
information and to reply to no objections unless his infor- 
mation will hurt his opponents or his reply will secure 
him a triumph over them. This part of his task Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt also fulfilled with much adroitness. 
Perhaps the people of Derby, with their intuitive acumen, 
knew all they wanted without being told, and saw at once 
the true reply to objections they despised. For them it 


may have been enough to hear that the Irish Land Act. 
- was working admirably, without its being disclosed where 


and how far the success prevailed; or that the Govern- 
ment was going to uphold the law with astonishing 
vigour, without its being disclosed why these thunderbolts 
had been so long sleeping or of what nature they are to be. 
The Derby people, again, may understand all about the 
cloture, and may catch ina moment how the contention 
that a majority is always entitled to say that there has 
been enough speaking is to be reconciled with the con- 
dition that the majority is not to interfere at all until the 
general wish of the House to close the debate has been 
made manifest to an impartial person. These are, perhaps, 
but minor matters; and it is only just to remember that 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt can have very little of his own 
personal knowledge to say about Irelaud ; and that, as to 
the cléture, he for once differs from his great and almost 
infallible leader, and may not have thought it necessary to 
refer to the intervention of the Speaker because it is quite 
inconsistent with his own conception of the cléture. ‘Iwo 
of his retorts on Lord Sanispury, who figured promi- 
nently almost throughout his speech, seem to have pos- 
sessed great interest tor his audience, aud were neatly and 
decisively put. Itis difficult, if not impossible, for Lord 
SALIsBURY, or any one else who addresses himself’ seriously 
to politics, not to give an opening for such retorts when 
he has to confine his remarks within the very narrow limits 
of a speech that embraces many topics. Qualifications 
are always needed to make any statement true and com- 
plete, and a public speaker has no time or room for quali- 
fications. If it is granted that the Irish tenant has a part 
interest in the land, the defence of his interest cannot be 
called an attack on property. It is only when, in defend- 
ing his interests, an invasion of the interest of others is 
made, that the attack on property begins. In the same 
way, if Lord Sauispury could be understood to say that 
the Conservative majority in the Lords was always 
at liberty to force a Liberal Ministry to dissolve, there 
was the obvious objection that the abuse of this liberty 
would make the fair play of party government impos- 
sible. This language, if it is accurate to say Lord 
Saxtspury ever used it, needed qualifications, for which 
there was little opportunity, to make it accurate and apt. 
It is quite fair that in a party speech an opponent should 
make the most he can of an inevitable absence of qualifica- 
tion in the statements he is criticizing. But the triumph 
is not very great; for when verbal inaccuracies are for- 


gotten, all that will be remembered is the general truth or | 


want of truth in the leading thoughts that have been com- 
municated. 


TYE MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


bi the turmoil of politics it is a relief to turn to a happy 
incident of peaceful and domestic life. The fortunes of 
the Royal Family are followed with an affectionate inte- 


rest in all the homes which Englishmen have created for 
themselves in Ergland and throughout the world, and that 
one more of the QuzEn’s children should be settled in life, 
should have made a marriage of affection, and should have 
had as grand a wedding as the resources of an ancient and 
opulent throne could contrive, is an attractive event in 
the annals of English families. It is their QuzzN who has 
sanctioned the marriage, it is their Prince who has 
found a bride. With the patience of keen interest 
they realize the existence of such a place as Pyrmont- 
Waldeck, ascertain within reasonable limits of approxima- 
tion where it is, study the history of the bride’s ancestry, 
spell through the long list of wedding presents, and 
ponder with rapture over the revelations of the beautiful 
or the gorgeous which the descriptions of the trousseau 
and the wedding costumes suggest. It is in harmony with 
this spirit of family devotion that Royal marriages are 
always perceptibly more popular when the alliance is with 
a member of the minor royalties of Europe. It is most 
proper that the children of the Queen of Encianp should 
marry into houses so great as those of Prussia and Russia. 
But in such alliances England seems to get something as 
well as to give, and the generous pleasure is lost of con- 
ferring grandeur on comparative obscurity. The new- 
comer seems to become more wholly and easily English 
when the old home is a geographical expression and the 
new home is surrounded with overpowering interests and 
magnificent traditions. This deep personal interest in the 
Royal Family, this unfailing delight in pursuing every detail 
of Royal ceremonies, is at once the reward of the many virtues 
of many sovereigns, and, far above all, of the QuEEN, and 
the greatest bulwark of the monarchy, The solidity and the 
grandeur of monarchies may be measured by the feelings 
they excite, and the more homely and intimate are the 
feelings the stronger is the monarchy. Nothing could 
have revealed to Europe in a more striking way the enor- 
mous hold which the Hapssurcs and the HoHENZOLLERNS 
have over the minds and affections of their subjects than 
the general and spontaneous enthusiasm which the recent 
marriages of the heirs of the Houses awakened. The 
marriage of the Duke of ALBany is not a family event of 
equal importance, but the readiness of the response of 
loyalty is perhaps even more conspicuous when it is a 
comparatively minor event that calls it forth. 


The Queen has seen eight of her children married, and 
the Princess Brarrice alone remains in the home of her 
childhood. It is more than twenty-four years since the eldest 
of the group was given to the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
and this alone of the marriages of their children was 
celebrated while the happy union between the QuEEN and 
Prince Consort subsisted. The lamented Princess ALice 
was married in the July following her father’s death, and 
in this way her memory is specially associated with his. 
As time went on other marriages were contracted, as 
opportunity or inclination prompted. The Royal Family 
has gone through the usual changes of human life, has had 
its great happinesses, its great sorrows, and the minor 
lights and shadows of its current history. It has changed 
in achanging world. When the two elder Princesses were 
married, Lord PALMERSTON was on both occasions present 
as Prime Minister. Now, among the gay uniforms of other 
Ministers, Mr. Bricut is conspicuous ina sober but appro- 
priate suit of black velvet. The range of history between 
these appearances of Lord Patmerston and of Mr. Bricur is 
considerable, and much has been alteredintheinterval. But 
of all things that which has altered least is the position of 
the Royal Family in the country. During the twenty-four 
years that have elapsed since the wedding of her eldest 
daughter the QuzEN has never once swerved from the path 
of constitutional daty or recoiled from bearing the irksome 
burden of her state. The position of heir to the Crown 
is notoriously a difficult one to play, and the Prince or 
Wates has played it well, never obtruding himself, never 
shrinking from doing all he had to do, and always doing 
it with frankness, with charm, and with accurate punc- 
tuality. Of the other children of the QuEEN, it is the two 
who were most intimately associated with the memory of 
her husband that reproduced in the most eminent way the 
noble virtues or the great intellectual powers of their 
parents. No life could have presented a nearer approach 
to the ideal of sweet and dignified simplicity than that of 
the Princess ALIcz, or shown a better example of tender de- 
votion, of enlightened and fervent charity. The Princess In- 
PERIAL of GERMANY is now unrivalled among the Royal ladies 
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of the Continent in art, in knowledge, in a wise and liberal 
conception of politics. She once had a rival, or almost a 
rival, in the late Qaeen of Holland; but death has taken 
away one of the most vivid and instructed intellects ever 
possessed by a Royal lady, and by a curious chance it is a 
sister of the Princess HeLen that now occupies the vacant 
throne. This sister was the chief of the lady guests at the 
marriage just celebrated, and she will next week have an 
opportunity of receiving the most characteristic form of 
English public hospitality at the hands of the Corporation 
of London. It is understood that in the short time during 
which sbe has shared the throne of the Netherlands she 
has become thoroughly popular among a people not dis- 
tinguished by any lack of critical appreciation ; and there 
can be little doubt that the Duchess of ALBayy will display 
the same gracious qualities which have endeared the Queen 
of Hottanp to her new country. 


With delicate health and studious habits, the Duke of 
Apany has hitherto devoted himself to the pursuits most 
dear to his father, who, if he had not been born to share 
a throne, would have made himself eminent in almost any 
department of art, science, or literature. It has been 
gradually recognized that the Prixce Consort was not 
only a man of high and noble character, of great and 
varied knowledge, and of many accomplishments, but also 
a man of ideas. And in the main his ideas were German 
ideas, and German ideas of the best kind. Considering 
the origin and alliances of the Royal family, the ties 
of religion and political interests that unite the two 
nations, and the memory of the great struggles carried 
on in common, the prepossession of Englishmen against 
all that comes from Germany is, to say the least, 
remarkable. Hoglishmen are delighted to recognize that 
the English mind was at one time coloured by the ideas of 
Italy, and at another time by the ideas of France; but 
they grudge the acknowledgment that since the arrival of 
the Prince Consort in the country the English mind has 
also been largely coloured by German ideas. The chief of 
these ideas have been that art and science must be made 
the possession of all, rendered accessible, presented to the 
popular age and ear; that they must be pursued for them- 
selves, and not for the glorification of a Court or the 
amusement of society; that free play must be given to 
novelties ; and that anything that could be shown to be 
true or highly probable must be accepted for what 
it was worth. These ideas are so familiar to the 
— generation that it is easy to forget how much the 

RINCE Consorr had to overcome in his task of importing 
them or aiding in the importation of them into England. 
The Duke of ALBany has now an excellent opportunity of 
treading in his father’s footsteps if he has the wish so 
to tread. But, at any rate, he starts with some great 
advantages. He will not be too little nor too much 
in the world which animates but distracts. All that is 
distinguished and all that is imposing will always be at 
the command of a Prince of the Blood; but a younger 
son, with no professional calls on his time, he may enjoy 
whatever he needs of retirement and leisure. He has also 
the stimulus of popular encouragement; and the popu- 
larity of his marriage may foster the desire to secure 
that higher and continuous popularity which would attend 
the well-directed and well-sustained cultivation of his 
peculiar or inherited gifts. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH. 
a Irish Wednesday is an expression recognized as 


synonymous with so many hours of wasted time. Bat 
the phrase in its accepted meaning has for once failed to 
be applicable during the present week. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, with the favour of the upper powers, a 
turning-point in the long course of toleration which the 
country has allowed to the Irish mismanagement of the 
present Government may have been reached. Certainly 
it is difficult to believe that the speech of Mr. GLapsrone, 
following as it did swiftly on Sir Wituiam Harcovurt's 
Derby address, can fail to impress that still considerable 
fraction of the Liberal party which, without being Whig 
or Moderate Liberal, or anything else that can be ticketed, 
is neither GLADSTONIAN at any price, nor at any price 
Radical, as it impressed Lord Epmonp Firzmavurice. A 
third of the United Kingdom is and has long been 
in a ferment of confusion and anarchy ; the panacea 


recommended by the Government has utterly failed; and 
every impartial judge on the Continent of Europe is cryin 
out against the spoliation, without compensation, of the 
Irish landlords. ‘lwo opportunities of pronouncing pub- 
licly occur. The boldest and most militant speaker of the 
Government except its chief undertakes the task of 
defending his colleagues and attacking his adversaries in 
reference to the past. The chief himself vouchsafes at last 
something which is expected to be an authoritative ex. 
position of what the Government proposes to do in the 
future. In the Home Secrerary’s polemic nothing is to be 
found but stale and hackneyed commonplaces which never 
had any foundation in fact, and which have long ceased to 
have any charm of fiction. For a defender of the Govern- 
ment at the present hour to talk about a Tory-Irish 
alliance, aud to impress on country folks the political 
incompetence of Londoners, may be pardoned in the case 
of the pawns of the party, who owe their existence as 
political men at all to a happy docility of temper and to 
the patronage of the Hundreds. It is not permissible to 
a Home Secretary who has a reputation to sustain. 


But the utterances of a Minister to his own constitu- 
ency have long ceased to have much responsibility about 
them. This cannot be said of Mr. Giapstone’s deliver- 
ance on Wednesday. The whole House of Commons and 
the whole country waited anxiously for Mr. GLapsrons’s 
words. He might have been silent had he chosen. But 
the one thing which it might have been supposed he 
would carefully avoid, if he did speak, would be the repe. 
tition of that peculiar and most dangerous fashion of 
vague utterance, indefinitely promising and very definitely 
suggesting, which has again and again brought disaster 
with it. ‘I'he spectacle of his unhappy colleagues flounder. 
ing in the House of Lords the night before in vain at- 


‘tempts to explain away his last imprudence of this sort 


might, it would seem, have cautioned even Mr. GLapstone. 
He had not got far in his speech when any hopes of this 
sort must have been dashed at once. The Bill which Mr. 
Repmonp brought forward amounted, to put it briefly, to 
the cutting off of the few remaining safeguards against the 
absolute deprivation of his property which the Bull of last 
year and the action of the Land Commissioners have left 
to the Irish landlord. It was not to be supposed that the 
Government would accept it; but it was to be supposed 
that the rejection would be explicit, final, and decisive, 
such as to leave no root of false hopes, no seed of future 
troubles. As to the points of arrears and of the extension 
of the purchase clauses, it was to be expected that, if any 
reference at all were made to these points, it would at any 
rate be positive and clear, stating the lengths to which 
the Government were prepared to go. Nothing could be 
more unlike Mr. Guapsronr’s actual speech than the speech 
which such hopes and expectations would have fore- 
shadowed. Once more the Prime Minister has taken occa- 
sion to repeat the fatal manceuvreof wrapping a baitin vague 
and mysterious language, and holding it out to the ever- 
hungry maw of Irish agitation. The ludicrousness of the 
contrast between the terms of Mr. GLADstoNa’s own refer- 
ence to the decision in ApaMs v. DUNSEATH, and the scan- 
dalized horror with which he deprecated any comment of 
any kind in the Upper House on the decisions of the Land 
Commissioners, become insignificant in consideration of 
the enormous unwisdom of his reference itself. On every 
point, with hardly a single exception, offers were made to 
Mr. Repmonp and his party, which that party was not 
slow, in the racing sense, to “book.” There are now 
recorded against Mr. GLapsrone indefinite but favour- 
able expressions on every point of the Irish demands for 
further plunder. But on the points of that demand which 
cannot be so stigmatized, those relating to arrears and to the 
purchase clauses, the Prime Minisrek’s conduct was, in a 
different way, as unsatisfactory as his conduct on the 
other. Mr. Gtapstone carefully keeps back the Govern- 
ment card till he has seen the card which the Opposition 
is prepared to play. It is by that (in other words, by the 
opportunity of a party advantage, and not by any esti- 
mate of what Ireland really requires, made and based on 
the knowledge possessed by Ireland’s responsible Govern- 
ment) that the Ministerial scheme is to be determined. 
Mr. Giavsrone has no intention of entering into a contest 
with sealed tenders; he must know what his competitors 
will bid before he makes his own offer. 


In face of what a state of affairs these fresh incitements 
and inflammatory suggestions are made all men except 
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Mr. Giapstone and Sir Harcourt know. It is 
easy, of course, for those Radicals to whom, as Lord 
Epwonp Fitzmaurice remarked on Wednesday, in one of 
the severest criticisms on the political conduct of a party 
that has recently been made in Parliament, Ireland is “a 
“ sport,” to dismiss the despairing letter of an Irish lady 
in Wednesday’s Times as “a natural cry of panic-stricken 
“anger.” The natural cry of panic-stricken anger was 
simply an entreaty, based on facts which no one can deny, 
to be delivered from the hell on earth of living day and 
night surrounded by concealed assassins. In this hell on 
earth hundreds and thousands of perfectly guiltless persons 
—who are obnoxious to their enemies first, because they ask 
for their own, and secondly, because they are loyal sub- 
jects of the QueEN—are living, and the situation has been 
very mainly brought abont by utterances on the part of Eng- 
lish statesmen which have excited savagery and cupidity. 
Mr. GuapsTonE repeats those utterances. On the other side, 
and of a somewhat less grim character, there is the diffi- 
culty of the block in the Land Conrt, and of the slackness 
of large numbers of tenants to accept the arbitrament 
of the Land Court at all. Mr. Guapsrone refuses to 
take any decisive or energetic steps to remove the block, 
at least till he has seen what his opponents propose ; and, 
by way of further dissuading the recalcitrant tenants from 
coming in, he offers them vague advantages in the future, 
which, of course, they would lose by accepting the Court 
as it is constituted at present. Every kind of fuel which 
has been proved by experience to make the Irish fire burn 
fiercer was supplied afresh by the speech on Wednesday. 
Every announcement which might have tended to quench 
that fire was carefully and with apparent deliberation with- 
held. As for Mr. Guapstone’s policy in relation to the 
purchase question, it makes more and more pressing the 
general question what Mr. GLapstonr’s exact conception 
of the relations between a Ministry and an Opposition is. 
The BrapLaucu matter has already made that question in- 
teresting; the Irish matter makes it something more. As 
far as it is possible to determine, the conception appears to 
be this. No concert or understanding is to exist between 
the two on general questions of public business ; but all is 
to be arranged for the sole benefit of the majority, and it 
is the duty of the minority to accept such arrangements 
unquestioningly. But whenever those representatives find 
a question with which they prefer not to deal at all, they 
may, without giving up the name and advantages of power, 
temporarily and quoad hoc resign in favour of the Opposi- 
tion. When there is a question with which they wish to 
deal, but do not know how, it is the duty of the Opposition 
to elaborate a policy, after due study of which the Govern- 
ment shall accept, improve, or oppose that policy as they 
think well. The arrangement is certainly extremely con- 
venient for Ministers ; it remains to be seen whether it 
can be made tolerable to the country. 


REFORMS IN TURKEY. 


Ee 'or time to time reports are sent from Constantinople 
that the Suxtan is about to make reforms in the 
Turkish Empire, or that at least he is thinking of setting 
some one to see if reforms cannot be made. The only 
actual achievement of his efforts has hitherto been to come 
to an arrangement with the bondholders which, if it gives 
them little, at any rate gives them all that Turkey has a 
chance of paying them. Asa pendant to the arrangement 
with the bondholders, it was proposed that a scheme 
should be set on foot for securing to Russia a modest sum 
on account of the vast indemnity imposed on Turkey 
alter the last war. Months of negotiation had at last re- 
sulted in an agreement as to the sum to be paid annually 
to Russia and as to the sources and mode of payment; 
the Ottoman Bank was appointed the agent of the Surran 
to collect and pay over what was due. At the last 
moment a fatal hitch occurred. The Russian AmbassaDoR 
insisted that the accounts should be audited by Russians, 
and the Ottoman Bank declared that this would be allowed 
as a matter of course. But M. pe Novikorr asked, 
while the Sutran refused, that it should be recorded 
that the Bank was authorized to admit a Russian andit. 
On this point, which seems so trivial, the negotiations 
broke down, but any point, however trivial, would have 
eufficed as a ground of rupture, for the Sutran had only 
negotiated while he was afraid of Russia, and ceased to 
negotiate when he thought Russia no longer to be feared. 


He had ascertained that Russia, in spite of many big 
words, had no intention of going to war, and that Germany 
was not in a mood to support any of the demands of 
Russia. It seemed idle to him to waste money on a 
Power that for the moment could not hurt him, and to 
waste it in paying debts when it was so much wanted for 
new expenditure. At the same time that he was nego- 
tiating with Russia, the Suttan was negotiating with an 
American inventor who is to supply him with torpedoes of 
so improved a type that with their aid it is hoped that no hos- 
tile fleet could pass the Dardanelles or extort submission b 
blockading Smyrna. The Sutran also finds money enoug 
to send an increasing number of troops to Tripoli, and 
manages to irritate if not alarm France by what he de- 
scribes as his precautionary measures, Financial reform in. 
Turkey does not therefore take the shape either of the 
cultivation of the arts of peace or of a diminished ex- 
penditure. Turkey still spends, as it always has done, 
every farthing it can scrape together and which it is not 
actually obliged to give over to creditors too pressing to be. 
altogether passed over, and it spends what it can get on. 
arms and the Court. The only definite change for the. 
better which can be noticed in the region of finance is thas,. 
through the employment of foreign and chiefly German. 
officials, the accounts of that portion of its income and 
expenditure which is suffered to be made public will 
probably be kept more accurately than has hitherto been. 
the case. 


It is better in speaking of Turkey since the date of the 
Treaty of Berlin to talk of changes than of reforms. 
Great changes have taken place, and they may in some 
respects be changes for the better; but they have not been 
reforms of the kind which the signataries of the treaty 
had in view when they talked of reforms in the European 
provinces which Turkey still retained or of reforms in 
Armenia. Nor have these changes been on the lines. 
which were contemplated by the English Government 
when it made a part of the bargain to which the con- 
ditional transfer of Cyprus gave rise that Turkey should 
introduce reforms in Asia Minor. Throughout all the 
documents and speeches of the time there ran the notion 
that the Sutran was to be so far independent that he was 
to make the reforms contemplated, and so far dependent 
that he was to be accountable to Europe for introducing 
reforms, introducing them wisely, and introducing them 
quickly. In short, under good advice, and with a little 
pressure, he was to govern well. Nor was there an 
substantial difference’as to what was meant by the Suttan 
governing well. He was to protect life and property, to 
tax equitably, to assure equal justice between Mussulmans 
and Christians, to stop corruption, to appoint honest ad- 
ministrators, and to give these good men a secure tenure 
of office. He was to do all the things the Turkish Govern- 
ment had not done, and to leave off doing all the things 
the Turkish Government had been in the habit of doing. 
All Europe, and especially England, was to help him in 
his work, to comfort him in his difficulties, to inspirit him 
in his moments of despair, to press him when he was. 
remiss, and applaud him when he was zealous. Of reforms. 
in this sense there is only one thing to be said, they 
are absolutely non-existent. During the four years that 
have almost elapsed since the Treaty of Berlin the 
Suttan has not taken a single step in the direction 
of the reforms contemplated when the Treaty of Berlin 
was discussed. And naturally, while nothing has been 
done to check it, a bad state of things has grown 
worse. There have been no new institutions in the Euro- 
pean provinces, there has never been so much misery in 
Asia Minor, there has been no reorganization of justice, 
Pashas hold their office by a tenure as precarious as ever, 
and have still to make what they can before their little day 
of power is at anend. The Suttran has had many other 
things to think of besides reform. There has been the 
Montenegro difficulty and the threat of occupying Smyrna, 
while there were no torpedoes to defend it. There has been 
the Greek difficulty and the imminence of a Slav revolution, 
and the French expedition to Tunis and the triumph of the 
Egyptian mutineers. But it is evident that the projects 
of reform have been abandoned for other reasons than 
that the Suntan has been occupied with other matters. 
Reform in Turkey, in the sense of the introduction of 
what the European nations consider good government, is 
a very artificial plant. It is utterly alien to the tastes, the 
habits, and the traditions of the Tarkish Government. For 
this kind of reform the Sunray has neither the heart, the 
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money, nor the men. The poor little plant of artificial re- 
form in Turkey can only raise its sickly head above the 
ground, if it is constantly nursed and watered and sheltered 
by affectionate and busy hands. It is the creation of diplo- 
matic pressure, aud directly the pressure fades it fades 
too. There is now no pressure in the direction of reform 
to which Turkey pays the slightest attention. It does not 
want reform, and no one wants to make it want reform. 
At intervals of about a quarter of a year, Lord Durrerin 
waits on the Suiray, and says that something should be 
done about Armenia ; and the Sunray replies that he quite 
agrees, and is convinced that something ought to be done 
about Armenia, and then they grow chatty and pleasant, 
and Armenia waits for three months more. Diplomatic 
pressure of this rose-water kind pleases sovereigns and 
diplomatists, but it can no more introduce reforms into 
Turkey than it could make the Panama Canal. 


But if there have been no reforms in Turkey, there have 
becn great changes. The Sunray has created for himself 
a new position, and has struck out a new policy. He has 
made himself a real autocrat. He governs personally, and 
he governs alone. There is no more any Porte, there are 
no longer Ministers. There are merely official personages 
whose business it is to hold idle preliminary discussions 
with foreigners until the Surtan has made up his mind 
whether to recognize or disavow them as his agents. His 
policy is to be a Mussulman of the Massalmans, to be the 
chief and centre of Pan-Islamism, to take the whole Maho- 
medan world under his guidance and protection. Farther, 
as in his contest with Europe he cannot stand alone, he has 
thrown himself into the hands of the Powers whom he 
thinks he can best trust to exercise on him neither the 
pressure of military strength, nor the diplomatic pressure 
that insists on alien and impracticable reforms. Germany 
and Austria are to protect him against Russia and the 
Western Powers. He lets the Russian Ambassador go or 
stay with indifference, he beards France in Tripoli, he buys 
torpedoes to make the vulnerable parts of his territory in- 
accessible to the English fleet. It is idle to deny that the 
Sutran has shown great ability, much discernment, and 
a keen appreciation of what would tell in his favour if 
he was at once resolute and patient. He has his idea 
of what good government means, and he has tried hard 
and not unsuccessfully to realize this idea. Of benefiting 
his subjects according to Western ideas of reform he does 
not dream; but he has determined to be a sole ruler, a 
great Mahomedan, and the ally of those who will protect 
him most and interfere with him least. And he is quite 
willing that his allies shall help him to make his govern- 
ment strong, and quite aware that with such allies as 
Germany and Austria he cannot be a mere Oriental 
despot. Among the changes he is making there are 
changes that are so far changes for the better that they 
deserve to be called reforms. He has called on Germany 
to methodize his finance; he invites German officers to 
reorganize his army; he has, under the guidance of Ger- 
many, been led to the conviction that he must allow his 
Empire to be traversed by railways. No sooner has he 
yielded to friendly pressure and sanctioned the proposal of 
Austria for connecting Vienna and Pesth with Salonica and 
Constantinople, than he again yields and awakes to the ne- 
cessity of connecting Scutari with the Euphrates. The day 
may come when all the vast territory that lies between Bel- 
grade and Bagdad may be more or less under the influence 
or protection of Germany or Austria. So many accidents 
might intervene to prevent it, even the death of one or two 
men might do so much to check it, that this can only be 
spoken of asa possibility. But if other great Pow. set 
themselves earnestly to checking Russia in the East, we 
may welcome their assistance; and, if we ever think of 
Asia Minor enough to be filled with tender pity for its in- 
habitants, we may be sure that, if we cannot secure them 
good government after our pattern, the next best thing is 
to let them have the hopes of material prosperity and 
growing order which railways bring with them. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL, 


ftp ideal foreign observer who is supposed to bring to 
the consideration of English politics a miud at once 
acately intelligent and wholly unbiassed by previous 
knowledge, could hardly have a better crax to exercise 
his ingenuity upon than the debate on the ArroryeY- 


Generat’s Corrupt Practices Bill on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday last. The spectacle of some scores of gentle- 
men getting up, protesting their earnest desire for the 
accomplishment of the object of a Bill, and proceeding to 
point out that every single provision of that Bill was in- 
judicious and objectionable, might have seemed an odd 
one. It may, perhaps, be feared that if the observer had 
proceeded to inquire into the circumstances he might 
have gone near to think of Englishmen in that dis- 
paraging manner which colours the thought of some 
Frenchmen when they speak of le cant britannique. Nor 
would it be fair to lay the blame of this cant on 
those who, like Sir R. Cross, Mr. Batrour, and Lord 
Georut Hamittoy, spoke boldly against the Bill, but 
did not boldly move its rejection. The truth, suili- 
ciently evident in the debate, was that the whole sense of 
Parliament on both sides was against the Bill, but that a 
supposed necessity of doing something to testify against 
corrupt practices hampered and entangled the discussion. 
That no mere party motives were at work could hardly be 
better shown than by the speech of Mr. Peter Ryianps on 
Thursday. The mere fact that a Government sticks the 
glove of purity in its hat by introducing such a Bill makes 
it impossible for an Opposition openly to challenge it with- 
out avowing itself the champion of impurity. Yet both 
Government and Opposition may know very well that the 
measure introduced is unlikely to do the least good, and 
very likely to do something which, whether convenient 
or not to all political parties, cannot be said to be con- 
venient for the nation. 


The truth is that there is something delightfully anti- 
quated about the elaborate provisions of this measure, 
brought forward as it is by the official representatives of 
the party which scoffs at sumptuary laws and thinks re- 
strictions on Free-trade (except in Irish land) hopelessly 
irrational. It is impossible to read the Bill without think- 
ing of that celebrated debate when one speaker suggested 
that the importation of Irish cattle should be made a 
preemunire, and another promptly capped the suggestion 
by proposing that it should be made adultery. In the 
exuberance of his heart a man offers a humble voter who 
has run an errand or given up a day’s work, a pint of beer. 
He thus makes himself liable to imprisonment for two years 
or a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds. The local 
innkeeper who has served the squire’s house for half a life- 
time offers his window for the display of placards and the 
offer is accepted. Incapacity for ten years to sit in Parlia- 
ment, and incapacity for a lifetime to sit for the constituency 
which has been thus shamelessly debauched, follow. A 
cockade is regarded by Sir Henry James with very much 
the same feelings as those with which Puritans of the 
seventeenth century regarded a plum-pudding. The display 
of party emblems becomes something like petty treason. 
The ArrorNneY-GENERAL, who may be, at any rate in virtue 
of his profession and his position in it, supposed to under- 
stand an argument, blushes over the terrible fact that an 
election for Herefordshire costs so much per head, and an 
election for Montgomeryshire so many times as much 
more. It, of course, never suggests itself to the guileless 
mind of the member for Taunton that Montgomeryshire 
has a constituency which can by no possibility be assem- 
bled at a common centre without a vast expense to the 
constituents or to somebody in time and money; while 
Herefordshire is a compact district, with abundant rail- 
ways, many country towns, and every appliance for mini- 
mizing expenses. ‘The cost of elections is to be strictly 
proportioned to population. So that Ross-shire, which 
certainly includes Lewis, and, if we mistake not, includes 
St. Kilda, is to be allowed just as much on this principle 
as Middlesex, where @ man can vote during the dinner- 
hour. On the face of it a more eminent example than this 
Bill of the stapidity which seems to be more and more 
dominating English politics has not been vouchsafed to 
admiring students of that commodity for many a long 
day. 

It is seldom, however, that any political move, espe- 
cially when it is made in the avowed interests of morality, 
is to be disposed of by a mere examination of its apparent 
stupidity. As has been pointed out in the House of Com- 
mons, the mere limitation of the expenses of elections, even 
if that limitation be enforced by clumsy and barbarous 
penalties, has nothing that need be very alarming to the 
party in the State which is not at present the ruling 
party. The secret of the election of 1880 is buried in 
the same convenient fashion as that of the Reform Bill 
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of 1832. But itis known in the general, if not in the par- 
ticular, that the expenditure of the winning side was 
enormously in excess of that of the losing. The innocent 
reproachfulness with which the inferiority of the expendi- 
ture of the Liberal candidate in the North Riding was 
recently commented on by his partisans in the press must 
have suggested this fact to many persons who had not 
realized it before. But it is sufficiently known that, in the 
words of the latest of their Parliamentary recruits, the 
present Government are not likely to lose any opportunity 
of “ permanently increasing the strength of the Liberal 
“ party.” Mr. ActaND is a young politician, and perhaps 
the downright fashion in which he has indicated the 
objects of the policy of his leaders may not be agreeable 
to his chiefs, but there can be no doubt of the correctness 
of his indication. It is necessary therefore to explore 
the reason which may, or rather must, lie underneath this 
grotesque fasciculus of penal legislation. The reason is 
uot very far to seek. Nothing can be more obvious than 
that, in proportion as the power of appealing to individual 
voters is taken away, the need of appealing to previously 
organized masses of voters becomes more pressing. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S measure is, in effect, a practical work- 
ing out of an abstract resolution to the effect that the in- 
fluence of caucuses has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be helped by every means in the power of the Govern- 
ment. Allegations of this kind are usually met by the 
reply that two can play, and that two are playing, at the 
caucus game. The argument comes excellently from those 
wko, according to Mr. Actanp’s definition of the duties of 
statesmen, see in politics nothing but an elaborate 
machinery for the strengthening of one or other political 
party. It will scarcely have much effect with those who 
think that the State and the interests of the State are 
superior to party and the interests of party. The con- 
tention of these persons is that the caucus system, with 
its inevitable consequence of the ‘‘ boss” system, is fatal 
to the political health of a nation. Considering that Mr. 
Jessz CoLLincs made Ipswich and its concerns a matter of 
somewhat unnecessary comment on Thursday night, it is 
perhaps a pity that he did not notice a remarkable 
example of the merits of the caucus system which has 
just occurred in that borough. Details of this may be 
found in the Standard of yesterday. It is suflicient here 
to say, that a magnate of the Ipswich caucus openly ex- 
pressed, without a word of protest from his hearers, “ the 
‘* satisfaction he felt when he heard that the Irish people had 
“taken to shooting the landlords.’’ Now every provision of 
the Arrorney-GeENneRaL’s Bill is a weapon in the hands of 
persons like Mr, CuamMBeRLAIN and Mr. Scunapnorst. The 
disabilities and the liabilities of the individual candi- 
date, of his agents, of his avowed representatives, are 
multiplied till he is nearly. powerless. ‘I'he political club, 
so long as it avoids the blunder of constituting itself 
legally his agent (as has been done in the case of one or 
two Liberal members), can easily free itself from these re- 
strictions. Under this Bill it would, as far as can be seen, 
be perfectly possible for any sum of money to be en- 
trusted to the president of such an organization as 
that of Birmingham, and to be distributed among its 
members without the least danger, except from false 
brethren, and even then with no worse result than the 
temporary unseating of the candidate, who, his legal agency 
and accounts being all right, could at worst be unseated. 
But the evil is not limited to this. Even supposing that 
the direct bribing of individual voters were not again re- 
sorted to, the additional power thrown into the hands of 
organizations is obvious. The candidate may not put his 
addresses where individual voters are most likely to see 
them; he may not employ canvassers, except under con- 
ditions which make him practically the slave of the local 
association ; he may not adopt the simple symbols which 
rally men to his side. All the rallying must be done in- 
dependently of him; and there is not much need to say 
how, or by whom, it is likely to be done. Mr. GLapstone 
has just taken the opportunity of paying a gratuitous 
compliment to ‘‘ the democracy ” of America for reducing 
its debt. He omitted to point ont that the particular 
method of raising the funds is that to which the one 
tolerably consistent opposition of his political life has been 
devoted. Perhaps, when he has made it impossible for 
any man to obtain a seat in Parliament, except by dint of 
the caucus, he will begin to pay off the National Debt by 
dint of a protectionist tariff. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AT GIBRALTAR, 


W HEN Sir Henry Drummonp Wotrr lately introduced 

into his speech on the mission of Mr. ErrincTon a 
censure on the Government for its dealings with an eccle- 
siastical squabble at Gibraltar, few persons were sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts of the case to form any definite 
opinion on the merits of the question. A Blue-book 
which has since been published contains all the in- 
formation which can be required, and confirms the opinion 
that the dispute was both frivolous in itself and un- 
worthy of the intervention of the Government. Though 
Gibraltar is only technically a colony, the inhabitants appear 
as well disposed as in larger communities to use dis- 
respectfal language to the Imperial Government. In the 
course of the proceedings a score or two of police, not 
even armed with truncheons, turned out of St. Mary’s 
Church a mob which wished to exclude an unpopular 
prelate from the edifice. On this provocation the mal- 
content party remark that it is easier to deal with in- 
surgent Catholics than to drive Boers from the posts 
which they defend. It is doubtful whether the protection 
afforded to the unpopular Vicak-APosToLic was properly 
granted; and it is perhaps not unnatural that it should 
cause some local excitement. ‘The Governor, Lord Narizr 
of Magdala, strongly disapproved of the policy which 
was enforced upon him by the peremptory order of Lord 
Kiwpertey. It is true that the opponents of the clerical 
party on one or two occasions committed disorders ; but 
there was much force in Lord Napier’s contention that 
there was a disputed title to the use of the church. In 
analogous cases under English law the ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction is displaced as soon as it is shown that a legal 
question of the right to property is involved in the dispute ; 
and the Colonial Government has interfered in a dispute 
which turns in some degree on the authority of the Pores. 
By the aid of the police the Vicar-APosToLIc was enabled 
to perform his functions in the church; but the self-styled 
Catholics assert that the congregation consisted only of a 
few Protestant ladies and gentlemen. The enemies of 
Rome will be gratified to find that Catholic laymen are 
capable of behaving to the Porg and to the deputies whom 
he appoints with a contumacy worthy of the deacons of 
Salem Chapel. 

The correspondence begins with a memorial addressed 
to Lord KimpeRvey by certain persons who describe them- 
selves as the representatives of the majority of the Roman 
Catholic community of Gibraltar. They make the surpris- 
ingassertion that when the officeof Vicar-A postolicis vacant, 
Roman Catholic communities havearight, both by canon and 
secular law, to recommend a successor. They add that the 
right is conferred by the Council of Trent, though, if 
their statement is correct, the decrees of the Council can 
scarcely have been uniformly obeyed. An application had 
accordingly been made to the Pore for the nomination of 
an English or Irish priest of rank, capacity, and mature 
experience; but the clergy recommended for the vacant 
post the Rev. Gonzato CaNiLLA, who, as the memorialists 
assert, possessed none of the requisite qualifications. As 
might be expected, the Holy See preferred the clerical 
candidate, who was consecrated Bishop of Lystra in 
partibus, and appointed Vicar-General of Gibraltar. The 
CotoniaL is requested to procure the re- 
vocation of the appointment by negotiations through 
the English Ambassador at Rome, or by such other 
methods as might be deemed expedient. Dr. Caniuua, 
on his side, offered, in deference to the wishes of “an 
“ overwhelming majority of the Catholics of this place,” 
to resign his vicariate, unless he were ordered by 
the Porz to retain it. The hostile party not unreason- 
ably described his proposal as a sham resignation, as he 
was well aware that the Holy See would not revoke 
the nomination. The admission that the malcontents 
formed an overwhelming majority is the most material 
part of Dr. Cani.a’s letter. General ANDERSON, then acting 
as Governor, declined to take part in the dispute; but he 
informed certain Catholics who claimed as trustees the 
temporalities of the Church, that they would not be allowed 
to meddle with the property unless they could establish 
their title in a court of law. The Vicar-ApostoLic on 
one occasion proceeded to take possession of the disputed 
church of St. Mary’s; but he yielded to the remonstrances 
or threats of some of the malcontent party, and for a 
time he took no further steps. 


Lord Kimser.ey, who seems to have shown questionable 
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jadgment during the whole transaction, requested Lord 
GranviLte to communicate to the Vatican, through the 
Ambassador at Rome, the protest of the dissatisfied 
Catholics against the appointment of Canitua. There can 
be little difference of opinion as to the imprudence of so 
direct an interference with a purely ecclesiastical dispute. 
If it was politic to solicit the patronage of the Pops for 
the partisans of order in [reland, it was nevertheless unwise 
to request the revocation of an ecclesiastical nomination 
at Gibraltar. The compliance of the Foreign Office with 
Lord Kimperiey’s request was perhaps in accordance with 
the courtesy of official etiquette. Sir Avaustus Paget, in 
obedience to the order of his chief, submitted the docu- 
ment to Mgr. Masorti, Secretary of the Propaganda, and 
in due time he was informed that the Holy See could take 
no notice of the objections to Dr. Canita, “ founded 
“as they apparently were on capricious and personal 
‘grounds. Cardinal Manyiya had submitted the name 
“ of Dr. Canittaas one of the three persons fit for the 
“ office, and the Pore could never consent to his preroga- 
“tive of ecclesiastical appointment being disputed and 
“set aside.” It is strange that Lord Kutpertey 
should have provoked a rebuff so inevitable and so well 
deserved. The English Government had nothing what- 
ever to do with Dr. CantLLa’s qualities or demerits; nor 
was Lord Kimpertey bound to concern himself with the 
disaffection to the Porz which might possibly result from 
an unpopular nomination. It was in the highest degree 
improbable that the Pork would acknowledge the judg- 
ment of the English Government to be sounder than his 
own. 


Mr. Wetp, a Jesuit priest of the well-known English 
family of the name, was soon afterwards despatched 
by the Pore to Gibraltar, with a nominal commission 
to appease disputes, and for the real purpose of stimu- 
lating CantuLa to assert his claims. A mob under the 
direction of the leaders of the other party took unrea- 
sonable offence at the residence of Mr. Wexp in the 
buildings attached to St. Mary’s Church; and he was 
forced by the rioters to retire, not without suffering 
personal indignity, to his lodgings in another part of the 
town. The police seem to have been negligent in pre- 
venting or suppressing the disturbance; and the priests 
prudently found themselves unable to identify even the 
ringleaders of the riot. On his return to Gibraltar, Lord 
Navier declined to provide the Vicar-Apostotic with 
active aid in obtaining possession of St. Mary’s. The 
Vicar-APostoLic was frequently reminded that he would 
have a legal remedy if he were obstracted in obtaining ac- 
cess to a building which proved to be his own. It was also 
announced that disturbances in the streets would be 
prevented; but a request that policemen or sentries 
should be placed within the building was peremptorily 
refused. Dr. Canitua claimed the benefit of an ordinance, 
published in 1869, by which a body of official trustees 
would have been entitled to the control of the temporali- 
ties ; but it appeared that the document had never possessed 
any legal validity, having-apparently been lost or hidden 
at the Foreign Office. In the meantime the violence of 
the malcontent Catholics increased ; until, in one of their 
manifestoes, they declared that the office of Vicar-Apostolic 
had no lawful existence in the Catholic Church. Lord 
Napier, declining to deal with a question of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, reminded the memorialists that there were 
many precedents for the recognition by the English 
Government of the Vicar-Aposrotic of Gibraltar. 

Lord KimBeRLEY now committed another flagrant mis- 
take. By his own discretion he summarily decided the 
Jegal question which Lord Napier and his Attorney-General 
had properly referred to the Courts. In a short and 
peremptory despatch he instructed Lord Napier to take 
measures ‘for enabling the Vicar-APosToLic, and any other 
“ duly constituted ecclesiastical authority, to have full and 
‘ free access without molestation of any kind to the Cathe- 
“‘dral and presbytery, and those other buildings which 
“ have been used by them and their predecessors.’”” The 
Governor, after making a remonstrance which was sum- 
marily overruled by the Secretary of Starz, had no difficulty 
in preventing a feeble attempt at resistance to superior force. 
There is no doubt that Dr. Canta is Vicar-Apostolic ; 
but it would have been well to ascertain whether the 
claim of trustees or others to the temporalities had any 
legal validity. It is asserted, probably not without ex- 
aggeration, that the church is now deserted by the 
Catholic laity, who seek spiritual consolation in the 


Spanish lines. It is not very interesting to inquire 
whether the opponents of the nominee of Rome have any 
sufficient reason for their dissatisfaction. It is certain 
that they will hold the English Government responsible 
for their disappointment ; and little gratitude is to be ex- 
pected from Rome. Sir H. D. Wotrr failed to show that 
Lord Kimsertey’s anxiety to conciliate the Holy See had 
anything to do with Mr. Erriveron’s mission or with 
the request for the assistance of the Porz in governing 
Ireland. If the negotiations were then proceeding, it was 
injudicious to request from the Porz an additional favour, 
in which the English Government and nation had no kind 
of interest. ‘I'he Holy See would have founded a plausible 
claim to any concession which might be required on a 
compliance with the suggestion that the appointment of 
Dr. CaniLta should be revoked. 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF SIR EDWARD WATKIN, 


|. yreeennnd probably has been read with more general 
interest this week than Mr. Sr. George Mivarr’s 
account of the voyage of the Albert Hdward on the 18th 
and 19th days of the present month. Fitteen hours is a 
long time to spend on the passage from Boulogne to 
Folkestone, and a very large number of people are natu- 
rally anxious to know what are the chances that they may 
have to endure a similar delay on their next return from 
Paris. According to Mr. Mivarr’s letter, which may be 
taken as the case for the prosecution, the passengers by 
the tidal train from Paris on Tuesday week would, in the 
ordinary course of things, have been conveyed by the 
South-Kastern Company’s new steamer, the Albert Victor. 
But the Duke and Duchess of travelled by that 
train, and as the Albert Victor was wanted for their exclu- 
sive use, an “old and ill-appointed ” steamer, the Albert 
Edward, was hastily sent over from England for the use 
of the remaining passengers. It was annoying, no doubt, to 
be condemned to a longer passage and a less comfortable boat 
than they had expected, but no great harm would have been 
done if the voyage had been made under the ordinary con- 
ditions. Untortunately for the passengers, the pipe which 
feeds the cylinder of one of the engines burst before they had 
left Boulogne half an hour; and from that moment the 
Albert Edward was wholly unmanageable. The passengers 
asked that a gun might be fired, in order to get help trom 
Boulogne ; but nothing was done to draw attention to the 
disabled vessel until she had drifted some four miles 
towards Calais, and then the signals were not noticed. 
The Albert Edward then floated on towards Cape Grisnez ; 
and, bet for an opportune improvement in the weather, 
she would probably have become a wreck. Until seven 
o’clock—they had started at noon—the passengers had 
nothing to do but watch the captain sweeping the horizon 
with a borrowed field-glass—that supposed nautical neces- 
sity, a telescope, not having been provided for him by 
the Company. At seven the Palmerston steam-tug, which 
had been sent from Dover to their assistance, took the 
Albert Edward in tow; and, after eight hours’ hard 
pulling, succeeded in bringing her into Folkestone. As 
there was nothing on board to eat after eight o’clock, 
this slow progress would have been almost unendurable 
had not anything like weariness on the part of the 
passengers been prevented by the circumstance that the 
Albert Edward had no lights, and a collision was conse- 
quently possible at any moment. Sir Epwarp Warkin’s 
account of the accident differs from Mr. Mivart’s in two 
particulars. In the first place, the Albert Victor, he says, 
was “ off duty on the day in question,” and being off duty 
she was reserved for the Duke and Dachess of EpinpurGu 
upon the usaal order to reserve a special steamer being 
received from the Admiralty. In the second place, the 
Albert Edward is neither old nor ill-appointed. On the 
contrary, she is one of the best steamers in the Company's 
service—atter their new vessels the Albert Victor and the 
Louise Dagmar—and “is amply provided with all the 
“usual appliances for navigation.” She was completely 
overhauled last year, and the only reason why she has not 
made more voyages this year is that, having a covered deck, 
she is usually kept for wet weather. 

As Sir Epwarp Watkin says positively that the Albert 
Edward was not pat on as an afterthought, but had been 
previously appointed to make the passage from Boulogne 
to Folkestone on the 18th of April, there is nothing to be 
said on this part of the question except that the servants 
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of the Company who told Mr. Mivarr that the Albert 
Victor would have taken the passengers by the tidal train 
had she not been reserved for the Duke and Dachess of 
EprnsurGH must have been misinformed, and that it is a 
curious coincidence that, according to a correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the new steamer should have been 
off duty on two other occasions within the last three weeks 
when Royal personages happened to be crossing the 
Channel. Sir Epwarp Warkin’s statement should be com- 
pared however not merely with Mr. Muvarv’s letter, but 
with the advertisements relating to the tidal service 
which constantly appear in the daily papers. The in- 
tending traveller between Paris and London there rads 
that the Albert Victor and the Louise Dagmar are “now 
“running between Folkestone and Boulogne,” and that, 
owing to the increased demand for private cabins on board 
these steamers, applications for them must be made early. 
Probably these advertisements cannot be construed as 
pledging the South-Eastern Company to carry passengers by 
the tidal trains in these steamers and in no others. But they 
have generally been understood to pledge the Company to 
use these boats and no others, unless for some special 
reason these boats were not available. The public have a 
right therefore to ask how the Albert Victor came to be 
“ off duty.” The answer, no doubt, will be that as there 
are only two new boats in the service, and as the tide does 
not ordinarily allow a boat to make two journeys in one 
day, an occasional holiday is indispensable. ‘That is not 
a conclusion that need be questioned ; but, unfortunately, 
it does not establish the accuracy of the advertisement. 
‘here is no reason why the holiday in question should not 
be taken on a fixed day, and why this day should not be 
specified in the time-tables of the tidal service. By the 
side of this daily advertisement there appears another 
from the London, Chatiiam, and Dover Company, an- 
nouncing that the Calais-Dowvres “is now running daily 
“except Sundays and Mondays.” Consequently every 
traveller knows that if he chooses to cross from Dover 
to Calais or from Calais to Dover on either of these 
days, he must be content with one of the Company’s 
old boats. What is there to prevent the South-Kastern 
Company from advertising that their new steamers 
are now running between Folkestone and Boulogne ex- 
cept on such and such days? Nothing that we can see, 
except the fear that persons obliged to travel on the days 
named may prefer the route in which the South-Kastern 
Company has only a part interest, to the route which is 
wholly their own. Sir Epwarp Watkin takes no notice of 


‘two of the charges brought against the Company by Mr. 


Mivarr. Apparently the “ usual appliances for navigation” 
do not include either a glass for the captain or lights for 
the vessel. No doubt the distance between Folkestone and 
Boulogne is not very great; but it is more than can be 
conveniently covered by the naked eye, and it may some- 
times be convenient for the oflicer responsible for the 
navigation of the ship to look somewhat further ahead 
than the unassisted human vision will enable him todo. Sir 
Epwarp Watkin seems to think that the fact that the 
Company have hitherto escaped any detention of their 
steamers in the Channel exonerates them from the obliga- 
tion to take the precautions necessary in the event of sach 
a detention. At least, he says nothing whatever in the 
way of explanation of the absence of lights on board the 
Albert Edward. No doubt in April a steamer starting at 
noon on @ voyage of twenty-eight miles may ordinarily 
expect to get into port by daylight. But, as the experi- 
ence of Tuesday week has shown, it is possible for it to be 
at sea all night; and, as this delay might any day have 
been caused by an accident to the machinery, it is for 
the Board of Trade to consider what a Company deserves 
which makes no provision against so very obvious a 
risk. The other complaint is that, when assistance 
was sent, it was, as Sir Epwarp Warkin himself puts 
it, assistance rather to the disabled steamer than to 
the disabled passengers. Though the accident was tele- 
graphed to Folkestone from the lighthouse at Point 

risnez within half an hour of its happening, the message 
did not reach Folkestone till three o’clock. By that time 
the Albert Victor had arrived, and if she had at once been 
sent off to Cape Grisnez, she might have taken off the 
passengers from the Albert Edward and have landed them 
at Folkestone by seven o’clock. Instead of this, a steam- 
tug was employed which took more than three hours to 
accomplish the voyage from Dover to Cape Grisnez, and 
something like eight hours to tow the Albert Edward into 


Folkestone. Sir Epwarp Watkin seems to think that 
this delay is sufficiently excused by the fact that, while 
towing the Albert Edward, the tug was not able to make 
more than two knots an hour. That is a very good reason 
why the vessel employed did not bring the passengers to 
port sooner, but it is no reason at all for employing this 
particular vessel to bring the passengers to port. A 
steam-tug was very properly sent to bring home the 
disabled vessel ; but why was not another and faster steamer 
sent to bring home the passengers by the disabled vessel ? A 
passenger is not, like a captain, bound to stand by a ship 
to the last, and though it is conceivable that some of 
those on board might have preferred to stand by their 
luggage even at the cost of spending eight hours more at 
sea, they should at least have been given the choice. The 
speed of a-steam-tug in a rough sea is not altogether an 
unknown quantity, and when the Company sent instrac- 
tions to Dover to despatch the Pulmerston to the relief of the 
Albert Edward, they could probably calculate with some 
approach to accuracy how many hours would be consumed 
in the double voyage. It argues very gross indifference to 
the sufferings of the passengers in a small, ill-found, and 
unseaworthy vessel that they were condemned to endure 
them twice as long as was needful. 


POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE IN FRANCE. 


es recent municipal elections in France have been in ~ 
several ways a surprise. Abstention is a common 
feature in French elections, but this time abstention seems. 
to have gone beyond anything yet observed. At Marseilles, 
out of 65,000 electors, only 12,000 voted. At Toulon, with 
15,000 electors, the voters were only 600. At Aries, out 
of 7,000 electors, 300 went to the poll, At Toulouse there 
were no candidates. This evident indifference to the com- 
position of the Municipal Councils is the more extraordinary 
that the elections were held in circumstances which might 
have been expected to give them unusual interest. Both 
parties have lately been insisting on the importance of the 
part which the Municipal Councils have to play under the 
new education Jaw. epublicans and Conservatives have: 
alike pointed out that the Municipal Council in each com- 
mune will determine what the local School Commission is 
to be, and that the local School Commission will determine: 
in what spirit the law shall be administered. The Repub- 
lican journals have already begun to complain that an 
exaggerated deference to local independence has given the 
enemies of education the power of making the law a dead 
letterin many partsof thecountry. The Conservative journals 
have found some smal! consolation for the other demerits of 
the law in this same fact. Wherever their friends are 
numerous they can at least secure that the education given 
in the communal schools shall not be anti-religious, It 
might have been thought that these rival exhortations 
would have made the poll at the municipal elections a 
large one. The leaders on both sides are perfectly aware 
how important the issue is. They know that the edu- 
cation law is essentially a local law; that it will rest 
with the Council of each commune to say whether it shall 
leave the education of the French people pretty much 
what it is, or give it a distinct and powerful bias against 
the Catholic Church. Yet, notwithstanding this, they 
have not communicated any of their own anxiety to their 
followers. Republicans have not cared to make the 
Municipal Councils secular, Conservatives have not cared 
to make them Catholic. Abstentions at Parliamentary 
elections are more easily accounted for. The points upon 
which the contest turns are often beyond the comprelen- 


_sion of the electors. Abstention at municipal elections may 


sometimes be explained by the triviality of the issues in- 
volved in them. But neither of these hypotheses is appli- 
cable to the present case. Religious controversies come howe 
to every one; indeed, it may almost be said that in France 
there are no controversies which are not religious. If 
M. Gamperra’s famous formula did not make clericalism 
the one enemy which the Republic had to fear, it, at all 
events, taught all good Republicans to regard it in that 
light. ‘Then where were the good Republicans on Sanday 
week? The new education law has been everywhere 
proclaimed to be the mont formidable weapon that has yet 
been devised against the Church; and upon the municipal 
elections of that day it depended, or might have depended, 
whether that weapon shall be committed to hands that can 


be trusted to use it to good effect. All that can be said is 
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that, if appearances are to be trusted, the great majority 
of Frenchmen do not care in the least whether it is used 
to good effect or not. If they had felt even the most 
languid interest in the result, they would surely have been 
at the trouble of going to the poll. On the other hand, 
the Conservatives have no more reason than the Repub- 
licans to be satisfied with the popular attitude. They, 
equally with their enemies, have found nobody to dance 
to their piping. The indignant father, resolved at all 
hazards to keep the faith of his children uninjured, who 
has been the theme of so many episcopal pastorals, seems 
to have few representatives among the registered electors. 


On neither side has there been any attempt to account 
for these abstentions in their relation to this particular 
question. Four theories have been started by way of ex- 
planation ; but they would all have been equally pertinent 
if the education law had not been passed. ‘The friends of 
the present Cabinet maintain that the indolence of the 
electors is the indolence of absolute content. They are so 
well off already that they need not dream of bettering 
their condition. If they were afraid of reaction or revolu- 
tion, or if they were threatened with a dictatorship, they 
would have hurried to the poll; but, under the mild con- 
stitutional rule of M. pe Freycinet, they have no motive 
for thus spending the time which they know so well how 
to employ in other ways. The other three theories agree 
in attributing the electors’ indifference to their rooted dis- 
like of the existing order of things. The Kxtreme Left 
argue that the action of the Chamber of Deputies has 
created distrust in the whole system of representation. 
Why should an elector be at the pains of going to the poll 
when, even if the candidate for whom he votes is returned, 
the reforms he valaes are brought no nearar? The exist- 
ing deputies were sent to Paris with a specific mandate. 
They were to bring about a revision of the Constitution, 
a reform of the magistracy, and the separation of Charch 
and State. The Chamber has been in session for six 
months, and not one of these changes has been seriously 
taken in hand; while the Cabinet which the Chamber 
supports is avowedly hostile to one of them, and is be- 
lieved to be quite willing to see the others indefinitely 
postponed. After such a disenchantment as this, how can 
electors be expected to go to the poll? They stay away 
because they are profoundly convinced that whether they 
go or stay away the result will be just the same. The 
Opportunist version of the facts is in part identical with 
that favoured by the Extreme Left. The discontent is 
admitted, but it is traced to a different cause. At the 
general election the electors showed unmistakably that 
what they cared for was, not measures, but men. It was 
not this or that reform thaé fired their imaginations, but 
M. Gamberra as the potential author of all reforms. They 
returned a Chamber pledged to support M. Gamperta, and 
the first act of this Chamber was to compel M. Gamserrra 
to lay down the power of which he had just taken 
possession. The electors have found that the triumph 
of a cause at an election does not imply its triumph 
elsewhere, and the consequence is that they no longer 
care whether the victory at the polls inclines to their 
side or to that of their opponents. The Conservatives 
find it easy enough to pick holes in all these explana- 
tions. M. pe Freycier’s Government, they say, is not 
so secure against reverses that its supporters can sup- 


pose themselves released from all further efforts to keep | 


it in being. If the inaction of the electors is due to con- 


_tentment, they are counting their chickens prematurely. 


On the other hand, it is equally unlikely that it is due to 
discontent. In I’rance every election is a political election, 


and if those who stayed away from the poll a fortnight | 


ago had been disgusted at the milk-and-water policy of 
the present Cabinet, or resolved to put np with no 
Cabinet except one which has M. Gamperta for its chief, 
they would have known how to make even a muni- 
cipal contest bear something more than negative testi- 
mony to their dissatisfaction. When, however, the Con- 
servatives go on to argue that the electors do not care 
to vote because all varieties of Republicanism are alike 
distasteful to them, their theory is equally open to chal- 
lenge. If the electors are at heart Conservative,.why do 
not they vote for Conservative candidates? They cannot 
help seeing that at each successive election the victory 
of the Republic over its rivals has become more as- 
sured, and the character of the Republican Administration 


‘has become more extreme. The lesson that a Conservative 


ought to draw from this spectacle may be read plainly 


enough ; but it cannot be contended that it has been pro- 
perly laid to heart by an elector who simply abstains from 
voting for either side. 

Without attempting to account for a state of mind of 
which Englishmen have so little experience, it seems safe 
to say that the Government for the time being has always 
cause to feel uneasy at any general abstention on the part 
of the electors. If such abstention does nothing ‘more, it 
offers a standing invitation to every discontented minority 
to try its hand at overthrowing an order of things of 
which the apparent basis is so narrow. No doubt the ex- 
perience of France during the last century shows that this 
invitation may be neglected for some considerable time. 
Abstention was as common under the Jacobin tyranny as 
it is now; but this visible evidence that the holders of 
power had no real following in the country had no imme. 
diate influence on the course of events. Still, the many 
revolutions that have taken place since that time have made 
the idea of change familiar; and a Republic which is only 
actively supported by a fraction of the electors is nota Re- 
public which can beregardedasenjoyingany specialimmunity 
from attack. By a singular perversity, the Government 
and the Legislature have done their best to give the adver- 
saries of the Republic that opportunity of common action 
which their own discords have for the most part denied 
them. For years pastevery attempt on the part of the 
Conservatives to lay aside their dynastic differences has 
come to nothing. The incurable division between the 
extreme and the moderate Royalists has shown itself anew 
at every turn. The Legitimists have lost no opportunity 
of proclaiming that in their eyes a constitutional monarchy 
isno monarchy at all. The Orleanists have been compelled, 
in deference to their own best traditions, to declare that 
a despotic monarchy has no more claim on their affections 
than a despotic republic. Under the influence of the 
reigning Pops, the clergy have more and more withdrawn 
from politics, and it wanted only the exercise of a prudence 
similar to that lately shown by Prince Bismarck to gain 
for the Republic that passive support which the Church 
since the accession of Leo XIII. has always been anxious 
to give to the powers that be. The passing of the 
education law has effected a complete change in all these 
respects. It has given Conservatives ofall shades a ground 
of complaint against the Republic which is wholly un- 
affected by dynastic considerations. No Frenchman who 
calls himself a Conservative can possibly wish to see the 
one traditional institution that has retained its vitality 
deprived of whatever hold it still possesses upon the nation, 
or can fail to be impressed by the evident conviction of the 
advanced Republicans that, in proportion as the new 
education law takes effect, France will cease to be a 
Catholic nation. It thus becomes the plain duty of the 
bishops to neutralize the action of the law by every 
means in their power, and one consequence of their being 
forced to take the guidance of the opposition upon them- 
selves has been the effacement for the time of the poli- 
tical distinctions which tend to keep its several sections 
asunder. The moderate Conservatives have welcomed the 
occasion thus created for united action, the extreme Con- 
servatives have been obliged to acquiesce in it. It is not 
easy to understand what is the counterbalancing advan- 
tage which the moderate Republicans hope to reap from 
the unity which, at the instance of the extreme section 
of their own party, they have so carcfully given back to 
their opponents. 


THE LETTERS OF COLLINGWOOD. 


o I KNOW not where Lord Collingwood got his style, but he 

writes better than any of us.” This compliment from a con- 
temporary diplomatist is a tribute to more than Collingwood’s 
style. It was said as much in praise of the man as of his 
manner of writing. From the distance at which we now judge 
the men of the time there is a certain exaggeration in the phrase, 
and somewhat of injustice to Collingwood’s brother-in-arms and 
chief, There is, indeed, an even excellence of writing in his 
letters which gives them a purely literary value apart from their 
historic interest, but they never quite equal the best passages of 
Nelson’s. ‘The selection from his correspondence made by his 
son-in-law a few years after his death contains several letters ad- 
dressed to him by his great contemporary, and the comparison is 
not wholly in Collingwood’s favour. ‘The briefest of Nelson’s 
notes, scribbled, some of them, on the eve of battle, have an in- 
dividuality and a stamp of vigour which belonged to him alone. 
Among the letters of Nelson, which the editor of Collingwood’s 
correspondence has included in his book, is one to Lord Strangford, 
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the British Minister at Lisbon. Itis a complaint of the misconduct | without wearing out, for this incessant cruising seems to me 
of the Portuguese authorities at Lagos, who threw obstacles in beyond the powers of human nature.” He found himself grow- 


the way of British officers who took their ships in for water. 
The unhappy men, in their terrible dilemma of having to satisfy _ 
the English fleet and the French Minister at the same time, had 
recourse to petty cavils and vexations. They could not refuse | 
the water, but they would not give enough. They doled out 
enough to drink, but drew the line at supplying what was 
necessary for the washing of the officers’ shirts. On this subject 
Nelson sends the Government at Lisbon, through the English 
Minister, a letter of rebuke and menace such as they were daily 
receiving from Napoleon. Lord Dalhousie could not have spoken 
to a protected Indian prince who had misconducted himself in a 
higher tone. The trifling dispute becomes a great national ques- 
tion, and Nelson threatens in the tone of an absolute monarch. 
“ However degraded the Portuguese may allow themselves to 
become, it is hardly fair that they should expect us to be insulted 
by our enemies on their neutral ground; and if, by words or any 
other mode of warfare they do it it, I shall certainly re- 
taliate.” The British ships shall take as much water as they 
lease, and shall do what they like with it; if not, then Admiral 
Kelson will show that he at least is not wanting in the highest 
of virtues, “ political courage.” One wonders to what further 
height of indignant threat Nelson thought it possible to rise 
if he had gone on “and got warm,” as he feared he would. It 
is such letters as this—and they abound in Nelson’s correspond- 
ence—that explain the admiration public men felt for the style 
of Collingwood. The admirals who fell under his personal intlu- 
ence, the men and officers who followed him, and the nation which 
felt safe while he was at sea, loved and trusted Nelson ; but it 
was otherwise with the Ministers who directed atiairs, They 
feared his adventurous spirit, and were restive under his fiery ex- 
postulations, They had a nervous sense of what his “ political 
courage” was capable of, and feebly tried to keep him in leading- 
strings. With Collingwood there was no ground for such feel- 
ings. He could be trusted not to make trouble, and his despatches 
could be read with pleasure and sincerely praised for their fine 
style. Immediately after Nelson’s we have a letter of later date 
from Collingwood on this same question of watering the fleet, and 
the difference of style between the two is instructive. The second 
is as firm as the first in every essential point, but it is in carefully 
measured language, and wholly free from taunt and insult. 

But, after making due allowance for the meaner motives of 
some who praised him, there is enough in Collingwood’s letters to 
justify even a greater admiration than he has generally received. 
A new and well annotated edition of even a part of them would 
do more real service than many of the suort biographies of 
famous men with which we are now so copiously supplied. 
When Thackeray, in one of the least well-inspired of his works— 
The Lectures on the Four Georges—betook himself to the super- 
fluous task of heaping reproach on the fourth of the name, he 
pointed his sarcasms by quoting from Collingwood the well-known 
passage which describes how Lord Howe's tleet bore down on the 
ships of Villaret-Joyeuse on “the famous Ist of June.” It was not the 
stirring account of the great battle which attracted the author of 
Vanity Fair, but the fact that just as the fire began, “near ten 
o'clock ” on the Sunday, Collingwood, then captain of the Barfleur, 
should have remembered his home at Morpeth. “I observed to 
the Admiral, that about that time our wives were going to church, 
but that I thought the peal we should ring about the l'renchmen’s 
ears would outdo their parish bells.” Thackeray saw in Colling- 
wood the typical English gentleman of the time. And he was 
right. Collingwood was tar more a type of the highest men of 
his generation than Nelson, who was a man of genius, a law to 
himself, and as much an exception as Shelley. He was more nearly 
akin to the Duke of Wellington. One quality of the English 
character which was the most likely to attract Thackeray was 
more strongly developed in Collingwood than in either of these 
men. He had the love of home in an eminent degree. Nothing 
throws a stronger light on the realities of the naval life of the 
time than his continual references to his house at Morpeth, his 
wife, and his children, The thought of them never left him during 
all his weary years of service abroad. It comes out, not only in 
his careful directions for the education of his daughters and in 
the hundred little details he gives of what he wanted to be done 
for his house and garden, but in the ery “ Would that it were peace!” 
uttered again and again during the last fifteen years of his life. 
The words wrung from him in the midst of strenuously discharged 4 
duties show how terrible the monotony of the life must have 
been. It is natural that only the brilliant feats of fighting, of 
which the war afforded so many, should now be remembered. 
The long intervals of cruising are forgotten. But the cruises were 
the rule, the fighting was the exception. Ships were months at 
sea without dropping anchor. Collingwood himself was once at 
sea for more than two years. These periods were spent in 
wearily patrolling in front of French and Spanish ports, drilling 
and exercising, waiting for an enemy who was unwilling to come 
out. Under the strain men grew irritable, the officers were dis- 
contented and quarrelsome ; in the earlier years of the war at least, 
the crews were occasionally mutinous. No wonder that Colling- 
wood declared that “ 1t would be a happy day that would release 
me trom this perpetual cruising, which is really wearing me to 
@ lath.” In a letter to Admiral Braithwaite he forestalls Carlyle’s 
Sarcastic proposal tor “ a cast-metal King.” “ I think some of our 
ingenious citizens should apply their wits in inventiog a sort of 


Paient Admiral, a machine that would rub ona length of time 


ing “nervous,” which he felicitously describes as “constructed 
of heavy materials, which sink if they be not moved.” In the 
midst of all this the memory of his home is his one consola- 
tion. He turned to it as his one relief, but with a growing 
hopelessness, which can be traced in his letters, as he felt 
himself slowly dying from mere want of exercise and excess 
of desk work, And strain which proved too much for him 
weighed worse on weaker men. In 1800, he writes from the 
Neptune off Brest: —“ Every oflicer and man in the fleet is im- 
patient for release from a situation which daily becomes more irk- 
some to all, I see disgust growing round me very fast.” These 
long periods of isolation from the world were what mainly formed 
the strongly-marked naval type of the time. He was a strong 
one, but the more morbid qualities of men must have been 
rapidly developed under such circumstances. Even Collingwood’s 
general coolness and sanity could not wholly preserve him. 
He had his little touch of delusion. In a Jetter to his wife 
in December, 1805, he says:—“ There is a thing which has 
made a considerable impression on me. A week before the war at 
Morpeth, 1 dreamed distinctly many of the circumstances of our 
late battle off the enemy’s port, and I believe I told you of it at 
the time ; but I never dreamed that I was to be a peer of the 
realm.” Had he lived to spend even a week at Morpeth after the 
war, the Admiral would have recovered the tone of his mind 
sufficiently to estimate his dream at its proper value. 

As the correspondence goes on, it loses in personal interest. 
From the time that he succeeded to the post left vacant by the 
death of Nelson, till he died, worn out by anxiety and overwork, 
Collingwood had to pass his life in struggling with the little follies 
of little people. The Court of Naples was a fertile source of 
trouble, with its continual silly schemes and appeals for help. 
The Admiral saved them from themselves, and, as he once o 
serves with obvious satisfaction, gave thema great deal of good 
advice. Tis political sagacity has often been praised. Alone 
among prominent men of his time he saw through Napoleon's 
scheme for drawing the English fleet from the Channel in 1805, 
He foretold the result of the Peace of Tilsit with perfect accu- 
racy, and, like all the saner men of bis time, he was never blinded 
by Napoleon's success. When the general rising of Spain against 
the French took place in 1808, he saw at once the immense im- 
portance of the example to Europe. But nothing more clearly 
proves how statesmanlike a view of things he took than bis re- 
peated advice to the Court of Sicily to strengthen itself by 
reforming its government. Had he been listened to, Sicily 
would have acted as Prussia did after Jena, and might have be- 
come the Piedmont of Southern Italy. His own Government 
was not the least source of trouble to him. Like Wellington, he 
was pestered by perpetual plans from home. However much 
they differed in detail, from proposals to garrison Cerigo to 
schemes for sending fleets into the Black Sea, they all had 
one feature in common. They all entailed a serious weaken- 
ing of his fleet in places where it was of vital importance 
that it should be strong. To all of these Collingwood, like 
Wellington, answered by convincing argument. The Duke him- 
self could not have more pithily shown the Ministry the inanity 
of its proposal than Collingwood did when the garrisoning of 
Cerigo was in question. And the sins of the Admiralty were 
many. Not content with forcing incompetent officers on him 
when places had to be found for the friends of gentlemen with 
Parliamentary influence, they sent out line-of-battle ships which 
were “ experiments” in construction, The experiments generally 
threatened to go to pieces in the first stiff aah Even when he 
had a really fine ship, such as the Dreadnought, she had to be 
refitted by the squadron. If naval men have not generally loved 
the Admiralty, they have not been quite without excuse, 
Throughout the whole of the great war, whatever was done for the 
naval strength of England was done by the officers and men, and 
frequently in spite of the Admiralty, When we see, as we do 
now, how much the country owed to that generation of great 
seamen, it is painful to learn how they were neglected and grudged 
every honour. Collingwood never asked for anything for himself, 
except that his honours might descend to his daughters, and that 
was refused, “ owing to particular circumstances,” as Lord Spencer 
put it, knowing that he had to deal with a man who would not 
resent impertinence. Towards the end Collingwood began to be 
bitter. He praises lessand blames more. Itis quitean exception in his 
later correspondence, when he breaks into warm praise of the 
frigate captains who did such brilliant things on the coasts of 
Spain and Italy in 1809, “This activity and zeal of those 
gallant young men keep up my spirits, and make me equal to bear 
the disagreeables that happen from the contentions of some other 
ships,” he writes to Admiral Sotheby. Had the other ships en- 
joyed the active life of the frigates, they might have caused the 
Admiral fewer disagreeables. 

The quality of the style of these letters can hardly be shown 
from quotations. It is pure and equal, without the vivid phrases 
of Nelson. Collingwood expressed surprise that his General 


Order to the Fleet on the day after Trafalgar should have been 
read from the pulpit in England; but no one else will think the 
style out of place in an English church. It would scarcely be 
possible to reproduce more exactly the tone of the finest passages 
of the Church Service. What the qualities of his despatches 
were the best judges of his time have shown. The private letters 
have attracted readers who cared little for the historical interest 
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of the collection. The beauty of them all has saved Collingwood | 


from the fate of most of bis brother seamen, and too many of our 
English worthies. He has not beea forgotten, because he himself 
has made it unnecessary that he should tind a biographer. 


CRICKET FIFTY YEARNS AGO. 


HE new cricket season will probably begin with a scandal, 
and the only comfort is that the scandal is the result of 
Australian, not of nglish, manners. In Australia large sums are 
betted on matches, as used to be the case in England sixty years 
ago. Indeed bookmakers seem to be among the chief patrons of 
the game, as is, perhaps, not unnatural where the line between 
nt'emen and professionals is almost invisible to the naked 
{nglish eye. The Australians are excellent cricketers—our equals, 
though (as Shaw’s and Shrewsbury’s tour seems to demonstrate) 
not our masters. But the colony does not possess the class of men 
from whom our Hornbys, Webbes, and Harrises are drawn, the 
class of gentlemen of leisure who can aiford to give time and 
trouble to organizing the pastime, and keeping up its moral and 
social tone. ‘Though few of the great Australian cricketers con- 
sider themselves professionals, they all muke a pecuniary specu- 
lation of their English tours, and thus few of them can regard 
cricket in the disinterested Knglish manner. Cricket, theretore, 
in the colony is like what amateur athletic sports and amateur 
rowing would be in England, if University running and boating 
wen added to their income by their strength and skill. The game 
is semi-professional, and incurs the scandals which are common in 
rofessional running and rowing, and which were common in the 
ing, when there was a King. If the letters which have reached 
England lately do not contain false information, the Australian 
bookmakers succeeded in bribing two English professionals to sell 
a match, and were only frustrated by the honourable conduct of 
a third man, who refused to be bought, and disclosed the con- 
‘spiracy. The sums for which the players were ready to sell their 
faith were, it is reported, very large; so large, that we suppose all 
the bets made on all the English cricket of the whole year would 
not cove: them, Thus it seems that betting on cricket-matches 
in Australia is very prevalent, and we can only rejoice that the 
practice is nearly unknown at home. The fact probably is that 
the colonists have that provincial esyrit de corps which only cares 
for the result of a match. One colony, or one town, sets its heart 
on beating another, and all are excessively anxious to defeat 
strangers, Consequently men bet highly on that which interests 
them deeply. At home we want to see good cricket, and are 
not overwhelmed with niortification when we lose, or puffed up 
with pride when we win. We play for play’s sake far more 
than jor victory ; and it is only at University matches, when 
local patriotism is interested, thut a few sovereigns change hands, 
The result is that it is worth no man’s while to buy or sell a match; 
and we may trust that the colonial vice will never take firm root 
at Lord’s or at the Oval. 
What cricket is to-day we all know; its chief fault is that 
there is too much of it, and that too many young fellows barter 
their most valuable time for the sake of the game. 


smail book—now, we presume, rather rare—wbich has just come 
into our hands, 
Directions tor Playing the elegant and manly Game of Cricket. 
By John Nyren, a Player in the celebrated Uld Hambledon Club 
and in the Marylebone Club. ‘To which is added ‘ The Cricketers 
ot My ‘lime; or, Recollections of the most Famous Old Players.’ 
* By the same Author. ‘The whole Collected and Edited by Charles 
Oowden Clarke,” is a little work with a very long title. It was 
published in 1833, by Effingham Wilson, who just at that 
very time brought out another little book by a very young 
man, the Poems of Mr. Alfred Tennyson. “ Old Nyren” was, 
it is said, the father of the ancient Hambledon Club, which 
oo ou Broad Halfpenny, and later on Windmill Down, near 
wbledon, in Hampshire. ‘the son of “Old Nyren” wrote 
“The Young Cricketer’s Tutor,” a tract containing gossip and 
ple:sant old “ cricket shop,” with many hints on play. ‘That admi- 
rable cricketing writer, Mr. Gale, is apt to undertake, in a pious 
spirit, to demonstrate that our ancestors were as good men with bat 
and ball as the players of this generation ; but we seriously think 
that Nyren’s evidence scarcely proves his point. Nyren was a great 
Opponent of the modern innovation of “ throwing the ball,” by 
which, we presume, he meant round-hand bowling. Yet Nyren 
was all for “a high delivery,” by which he appears to have meant 
a delivery in which the bail is sent out, as it were, from under the 
arm-pit. “If the young practitioner have once gained a good 
higi: delivery, let him never run the risk of losing it, for in this 
department of the game, it is the greatest gift he can possess.” 
This warning is given to young bowlers who want to take 
Lambert's advice, and “ give a twist to their balls.” Nyren says 
it is a thousand to one that this endeavour will spoil their bowl- 
ing, and in Lambert's own bowling he “never could perceive 
any twist, unless indeed the ground were in bis favour.” The 
old bowling, then, must, as a rule, have been quite plain, 
whereas most modern bowlers more or less nearly Plt a Mr. 
A. G. Steel's skill in twisting the ball from both sides of the wicket. 
After thus exposing the simplicity of an older day, Nyren calmly 
exposes its low level of morality. “ In pitching the wickets much 
responsibility lies upon the bowler. ‘Vhe chief art is to choose a 
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was filty years ago, and many years before that, we learn from a 


The “ Young Cricketer’s Tutor, comprising Full | 


situation that will suit your own style of bowling, and at the same 
time prove disadvantageous to your adversaries ; as these two points, 
however, can be but rarely accomplished, you can, at all events, 
pitch the wickets in such a manner as to benefit yourself.” The 
chief art indeed! And then the excellent Nyren describes Old 
Lumpy’s way. “He would invariably choose the ground where 
his balls would shoot,” yet “he had no trick about him, but was 
as plain as a pikestaff in all his dealings.” How would’Mr. Gale 
defend this eccentric morality, unless he urges thatinhome and home 
matches the bowlers of both sides had chances of laying pitfalls 
for their opponents, and so no unfair advantage was taken. This 
very Lumpy was beaten with ridiculous ease at single wicket by “a 
long raw-boned devil of a countryman,” who,“ having an arm aslong 
as a hop-pole, reached in at Lumpy’s balls, and slashed and thrashed 
away, hitting his balls all over the field, and always up in the air,” 
and Lumpy was not a man who bowled for catches. We don't 
think much of Lumpy. Harris, on the other hand, “ would choose 
a rising ground to pitch a ball against,” and he had “a manly 
contempt of every action that bore the character of meanness.” 
And this is so far true that Harris would “ choose the ground to 
suit his fellow-bowler as well as_ himself,” whereas ‘‘ Lumpy 
thougit only of himself in choosing his ground.” It does not appear 
to have occurred to the cunning but feeble mind of Lumpy that be 
might have to change ends in the course of the match ; or was that 
arrangement forbidden? Again, look at Lambert. Nyren has 
just said that his bowling had no twist; this Lambert's bowling 
did twist; so, we presume, there were two Lamberts. Now what 
astonished Nyren was that Lambert's bowling had a break-back ; 
twisted “not like that of the generality of right-handed bowlers, 
but just the reverse way, that is, if bowling to a right-handed 
hitter, his ball would twist from the off-stump into the leg.” This 
“ cursed twist,” as Nyren calls it, “ was the only virtue he had asa 
cricketer.” Lambert acquired his cursed twist “ when he was tending 
his father’s sheep.” ‘“ He would set up a hurdle or two, and bowl 
away for hours together.” Had shepherd Paris employed his leisure 
in this laudable way, Troy might still be standing and the tall house 
of Priam. So stupid was this shepherd swain Lambert, that it 
never occurred to him to pitch his balls a little to the off till the 
elder Nyren, with infinite pains, proved to him that there lay his 
chance. Once he gave the Duke of Dorset a straight ball, which 
broke in just a coat of varnish off the leg-stump. “Ah! it was 
tedious near you, sir,” cried Lambert. Now what would Nyren, 
or Lambert, or his Grace of Dorset have thought of bowling like 
Peate’s or Alfred Shaw's? They would have thought the bowler 
had a familiar spirit, which alone could produce such “cursed 
twists” from both sides of the wicket. Clearly the bowling of 
Nyren’s day had not our modern artfulness, but was “old and 
lain.” Nyren seems to have had no idea at all of cutting sharp 
hind the wicket—one of the prettiest of strokes. But he was 
opposed to the system of slogging high intotheair. ‘ I never wish 
to see the ball mount,” he says; and Mr. Thornton or Mr. Fowler 
would have given Old Nyren little pleasure. High hitting, like high 
interest, means bad security. In Nyren’s time going in to slow 
bowling was a novelty. Probably this is the best mode of playing 
underhand slows, when the player can depend on his eye and nerve ; 
but Suter, of the Hambledon Club, was “the first player that I 
remember to have broken through the old rule of standing firm at 
the popping-crease for a length ball.” Nyren knew only four players 
who did so with success. As to the wicket-keeper, Nyren would 
have him “ remove a little backward from the wicket,” in which 
he would hardly get Mr. Alfred Lyttelton to agree with him. 
Suter and Hammond never put down the wicket without a chance 
of putting out the batsmen. Young University wicket-keepers are 
apt to be less cautious and self-restrained than Suter and 
Hammond. Nyren’s theory of point was excellent, and is well 
illustrated now by the conduct of Mr. E. M. Grace at that 
important position. “Long field to the Hip” stood what we 
now call “square,” sometimes to save one, sometimes to save 
two runs. Save that Nyren recommends long field “to drop 
on one knee, with both hands before him” when fielding a 
hard hit, his ideas on this topic are excellent, and can 
never be superannuated. But Nyren cannot long keep off the 
grievous topic of “ throwing,” that is, of round-hand bowl- 
ing. “ The indifferent batsman possesses” against throwing 
“as fair a chance as the most refined player,” owing to “the 
randum manner of delivering the ball.” Nothing can be less 
“random” than modern bowling; but Nyren thought throwing 
would make play like Aylward’s, Belsham’s, and Lord Frederick 
Beauclerc’s for ever impossible. Nyren thought throwing “would 
shorten the game ”—another prophecy unfulfilled. And he ended 


‘with averring that “the elegant and scientific game of cricket will 


decline into a mere exhibition of rough, coarse horse-play.” 
Nyren was wrong ; but the question of “ throwing” is still apt to 
be raised, and it is hard, indeed, to decide whether some modern 
bowlers do or do not throw. Still, even in Nyren’s days of under- 
hand, it was just as diflicult to pronounce whether a man was 
bowling or “jerking.” And, except in Australia, we know 
nothing of “ the modern politics of crossing.” 


PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


it is asserted, on apparently good authority, that a feeling of 
great soreness prevails among the partisans of the deceased 
wile’s sister. A motion intended to legalize a particular sort of 
cuncubinage has happened to be appointed for the same night this 
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week as a motion concerned with the vexed question of public 
and of private lunatic asylums. The discussion on the latter was 
prolonged to such a point as to render the discussion of the former 
impracticable. The snake in the grass is at once obvious, from a 
comparison of the respective importance of the two subjects. On 
the one side it is alleged, with great insistence and detail, that a 
horrible form of imprisonment is constantly inflicted by collusion 
and under the protection of legal forms, on perfectly guiltless 
persons ; that they are deprived, not merely of their liberty, but 
of their fortunes, and besides tortured and maltreated by their 
heartless and venal guardians. On the other side, it is alleged 


that a few persons who desire to indulge in a certain variety of | 


luxury find their indulgence interfered with by the existing state 
of the law, to the extent that public opinion is against them, and 
that, unless they take a little trouble, their property may possibly 
go to the heirs who are at present legally entitied to it, instead of 
to somebody else. The House of Commons preferred on Tuesday 
night to satisfy itself of the reality or unreality of the former 
grievance before exploring the peculiarities of the latter. Accord- 
ing to the complaint just noticed, it ought to have behaved in an 
entirely different way. The delicate scruples of deceased wives’ 
husbands and deceased wives’ sisters should have had the prece- 
dence. We can see one argument in favour of this which has 
not, that we know of, been advanced.+ Taxes on articles of ad- 
mitted luxury are still allowed by the sternest adherents of Free- 
trade as admissible for fiscal purposes; and a good round licence 
duty on deceased wives’ sisters might help the Exchequer to 
meet the somewhat alarming demand on it which Mr. Stanley 
Leighton made. 

The remarkable impudence of the grumblers in this matter has 
seemed worthy of alittle attention. But it cannot be denied that the 
subject of private lunatic asylums is of itself a grave one, and that it 
does not deserve to be treated otherwise than gravely. It was un- 
fortunate for Mr. Stanley Leightun that, as the member for Knares- 
borough pointed out, he mixed up two widely different subjects in 
his complaint. Whether the cost of lunatics who are maintained 
at the public expense should fall on local or Imperial funds, and 
whether all lunatics without exception should be looked after by 
authorities appointed by the public and directly responsible to the 
public, are questions both of which are no doubt important, but 
which have remarkably little to do with each other. Very intelli- 
gent and very well-informed men might give an uncompromising 
allirmative as an answer to either, and, at the same time, an un- 
compromising negative as an answer to the other. Of the two, 
there is no doubt that the question whether the abuses of private 
lunatic asylums are such as to justily their peremptory abolition 
is certainly the more important. Jt is not to be denied that 
there is a certain general impression, based, it may be, on no 
very accurate information, but still existing in the public mind, 
to the effect that such abuses do exist, Time out of mind the 
sufferings and the wrongs of lunatics in such asylums have 
been a favourite subject for novelists, and the novel is still a 
power in England. But it would be altogether unfair to repre- 
‘sent the impression just referred to as based on no other ground 
than the reading of works of fiction. The testimony of Sir R. 
Cross, a remarkably competent and a remarkably unprejudiced 
witness, is decisive, to the effect that he, as a visiting magistrate, 
having once taken the trouble to make an unforeseen descent on a 
private asylum, did find a good deal going on there, which ought 
not to have gone on. Cases occasionally turn up in the law 
courts wherein, if the plaintiffs fail to show that they are alto- 
gether sane, it is quite sufficiently shown that very insuflicient 

recautions are sometimes taken to decide on their insanity. 
sides all this, there is a certain reasonable dread of the abuse of 
such powers, which it takes a good deal to do away with. Next to 
premature interment, incarceration as a lunatic, while in a state of 
sanity, is the most horrible fate which, in a tulerably civilized age 
and country, can suggest itselfto a reasonable and not too 
imaginative being. ‘Ihe known facts, the fictitious distor- 
tion of those facts, the imaginative possibility of an abuse, all 
¢ombine to produce a certain amount of what may be called 
public uneasiness. We cannot say thet there is anything repre- 
hensible or unreasonable in this. The distrust of experts which is 
generally entertained is, as arule, a very healthy distrust, and 
the distrust of interested persons, if it occasionally becomes yn- 
healthy, is at Jeast not unnatural. Now from the nature of the case, 
the deciding authority in the matter of the incarceration of a 
lunatic must always be an expert authority, of however many in- 
dividuals it consists. Nor can it be denied that the keeper of a 
private lunatic asylum has an ostensible interest in retaining his 
unhappy patient. It is true that an ordinary doctor has also an 
ostensible interest in administering bread pills and tincture- 
and-water draughts in secula seculorum., Yet not much general 
distrust of the usual medical practitioner is entertained. But 
it is fair to observe that, while it only needs an effort of will 
to send the ordinary doctor to his surgery and his physic 
to the dogs or the dustbin, it needs something more to tree a 
lunatic from durance. The popular distrust, therefore, though by 
no means wholly reasonable, has something to be said for it; and 
it cannot be contended that the matter is one unworthy of the 
attention of Parliament. 

It is, however, very noteworthy that a full discussion on 
Tuesday night signally failed to support what is, perhaps, the 
usual impression about public and private asylums. Not one 
single person, of the many who spoke, really supported Mr. 
Dillwyn in the condemnation of private establishments; and 


Mr. Dillwyn’s own condemnation was of the most measured 
and moditied kind in comparison with former utterances. We 
have quoted the remarks of Sir R. Cross, but it may be 
observed that these only went to show the possibility of abuse 
if the appointed check is wilfully careless in its application— 
a fact which is scarcely new to students of human affairs. 
On the other hand, the statistics quoted in favour of private 
asylums deserve a good deal of attention. The fact that the 
average patient in a private asylum remains little more than 
two-thirds of the time that the average patient in a public 
asylum remains is one not to be got over by any argument. It is 
true that the authorities in the public asylum have no pressing 
inducement to hurry departure; but the contention is that the 
authorities of private asylums have pressing inducements to post- 
pone it. Relative statistics of cures, on the other hand, are in 
such a matter almost entirely delusive. As for the dicta of indi- 
vidual persons, it is signiticant that the authority of Lord 
Shaftesbury, which is not small in such matters, has been persis- 
tently misquoted, and that Lord Shaftesbury has borne distinct 
testimony to the immense improvement of atlairs in this respect 
during the lust twenty years. The result of a careful study of 
the debate, and of the documents available on the subject, 
will probably be, in the case of most impartial people, a 
conviction that the vague ill-repute of private asylums is not, on 
the whole, well founded ; that there is no reason for abolishing 
them; that they do not swarm in the surprising manner first 
asserted by Mr. Hibbert (who seems to deal with figures very 
much after the fashion adopted by a self-constituted enumerator 
in a Nonconformist census of church and chapel-goers) ; and that, 
if they were abolished, a certain amount of hardship would pro- 
bably result to lunatics, as well as a very unnecessary drain on the 
public purse. It is only fair to remember that, if in some con- 
ceivable case a conspiracy of presumably respectable people might, 
through the machinery of private lunatic asylums, inflict a 
terrible wrong, that machinery in very many cases spares the 
feelings both of the sullerers and their friends, adds to the 
comfort and the chance of recovery of the former, and provides 
an opportunity of adjusting the condition of the patient during 
sickness to his condition during health, which would be impossible, 
or possible only with very great difficulty, in a public asylum. 

It does not, however, follow that the present system is entirely 
satisfactory, or that it is impossible or undesirable to add new safe- 
guards for the quieting of the public mind and the hindering of 
contingent abuses. ‘Lhe greatest of all safeguards is no doubt to 
be found in the vigorous performance of their duty (on the lines 
indicated by the iate Home Secretary) by Lunacy Com- 
missioners und Visiting Justices. No doubt the greatest care 
will not prevent carelessness oa the part of attendants, and the 
utmost vigilance will not certainly prevent brutality. But this 
is the case in public asylums and other public institutions as well 
as in private. A man was scorched to death the other day in 
a fumigating box, and the number of unhappy paupers who 
have been boiled in baths must be something considerable. 
But sane men do not for this reason agitate for the abolition 
of workhouses and hospitals, They simply argue for careful 
inspection and for sharp punishment in case of proved neglect 
or wrong. ‘There is, however, one point in which it may 
reasonably be thought that a very slight alteration of the law, 
while it would injure neither the pockets nor the dignity of the 
asylum-keepers, would give a great deal of extra confidence to the 
public. This is the appointment of official instead of casual 
inspectors to sign the certificate committing a patient to a private 
lunatic asylum. The expense of this would be easily provided 
for by a system of fees, and the notion of collusion between 
the relatives, the certifying doctors, and the asylum-keeper 
would be rendered almost entirely chimerical, At present 
it is urged, not without some force, that there is no guarantee 
whatever either of the competence or of the integrity of the 
signataries of this kind of warrant. If this objection were removed, 
the public suspicion of private lunatic asylums would, we believe, 
especially if the system of visitation were improved, very soon dis- 
appear. For, as a rule, it is not the actual “ mad doctor” who 
is suspected so much as the certifying physicians; because the 
former, even if he were as bad as the most lively imagination has 

inted him, is powerless for evil without the latter. It is in their 

ands that the fate of the patient really lies, and it is of those 
hands which the State should take all the trouble it reasonably 
may to guarantee the cleanliness and assure the competence. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTROVERSIES ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, 


A CURIOUS discussion has been going on for the last few 
weeks in the 7ablet between two rival parties among English 
Roman Catholics about “ Catholic Education at Universities and 
Public Schools.” For several years past, since their number and 
energy have been on the increase, this matter of secondary educa- 
tion has been a burning question in the English Catholic body, 
many of them being by no means satisfied with the condition of 
their existing “Colleges "—Stonyhurst, Oscott, and the like—all 
of which are more or less formed on foreign models. These 
Colleges, it must be remembered, were supposed to di 

the double ottice of public schools and universities for the Roman 
Catholic portion of the community; ut all events there was 
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no other provision for the purpose, and students might accord- 
ingly be found there at any age from seven to over twenty, 
the senior class rejoicing in the lofty title of “ philo- 
sophers.” It was obvious for many reasons that, with the best 
intentions, nothing deserving the name of University education 
could be carried on in this casual fashion, at a number of separate 
colleges scattered over the country without the stimulus of a 
common life or a common system cf examination, whatever reforms 
might be introduced into them—and there was urgent need of 
some—in their proper character as schools for boys. When there- 
fore the old religious tests were gradually abolished, there began 
at once to be a sprinkling of Roman Catholics at Oxford, 
and later on at Cambridge also, On this the ecclesiastical 
authorities took alarm, and in 1864—the year before his death— 
Cardinal Wiseman presided over a meeting of his Suffragans 
which resulted in their publishing a declaration of their “ un- 
animous disapproval of establishing a Catholic college at any of 
the Protestant Universities,” and their further “opinion that 
parents ought to be in every way dissuaded from sending their 
children to pursue their studies in such Universities,” and Pastoral 
Letters were issued a year or two later in the same sense. Never- 
theless, doubts were freely expressed in some quarters as to whether 
the Bishops were really unanimous in their opinion on the sub- 
ject, and it was well known that the clergy and laity were 
not. The Jesuits were understood to be in favour of Catholics 
going to Oxford, where they have since opened a large church. 
On the other hand, a deputation of the laity appealed to Rome in 


1865 against the decision of the Bishops, but could extract no | 


response, except that there was no actual prohibition against their 
sending their sons there, as in fact many of them have continued 
to do from that time to this. There was also a scheme, only 
wrecked by the machinations of its opponents at the last moment, 
for Dr. Newman establishing a branch of his community at 
Oxford in order to provide a religious centre for his co-religionists 
at the University. Archbishop Manning had shown himself from 
the first strongly opposed to the use of Oxford, and in 1873 “ the 
Provincial Council of Westminster,” under his guidance, renewed 
the previous “warning” to parents against sending their sons 
there, and at the same time announced a desire as soon as 
possible “ to found a Catholic university” in England. It may be 
remembered that a similar enterprise, though begun under 
the brilliant auspices of Dr. Newman, had broken down about 
twenty years before in Ireland, and it is hardly wonderful that a 
college started at Kensington with this view should have still more 
speedily “died in its cradle,” to quote the words of “ Presbyter” 
in the Zablet. ‘This letter of “ Presbyter's” was elicited by one 
from a “ Perplexed Inquirer,” who was much exercised at learn- 
ing--what he seemed to have only just discovered for the first 
time—“ that there are from a dozen to twenty young Catholics at 
Oxford, and several at Cambridge.” He had thought “ the Church 
SS, ” this, but is glad to find himself mistaken, though he 

as his misgivings, having “‘ ascertained on very good authority that 
the Fellows of one College, at least, are all Agnostics.” “ Pres- 
byter”—z.e. of course a Roman Catholic priest—is at some pains to 
explain in reply the “ very important difference” between prohibition 
and disapproval, but cautiously avoids committing himself to an 
very decided opinion of his own. The editor of the Tablet wi 
more studied caution appends a note to his letter disclaiming all 
idea of “adopting any gloss on the direction of the Bishops, to 
whom the decision of the question—if question there be—must be 
left.” 

It soon became clear enough that “ Presbyter” and the “ Per- 
plexed Inquirer ” were by no means alone in thinking that “ ques- 
tion there be.” Two more letters came in the following week, 
which however—apparently to keep them as far as possible out of 
sight—were transferred from the correspondence columns of the 
paper to the Supplement and excluded from all notice in the Table 
of Contents. oth were on the same side, and one of them from 
“ Etonensis,” an Kton convert, not only expressed the writer's 
“delight at hearing that there were a considerable number of 
Catholics at Oxford,” one of whom intended to become a 
priest, but proceeded to suggest the establishment of a 
Catholic College at the University, and—more alarming still 
— a Catholic Dame’s House at Eton,” as well as at Winchester 
and Westminster. Another editorial note refers “ Etonensis” 
to the former one, and again disavows the notion of “en- 
croaching on the province of episcopal authority.” There is also 
a leader on the subject which, to say the least, is rather rough on 
those “nominal Catholics ” who send their sons to the University, 
and which ingeniously quotes a passage from Mr. Pattison’s Sugyes- 
tions on Academical Organization, where he states his belief * that 
the fears of the Catholic party are substantially well founded.” 
But the argument, if valid at all, proves too much. If the 
character and tendency of the present system of Oxford Exa- 
minations, which is the point reterred to, be such as Mr. Pattison 
represents—a question we cannot enter upon here—it would 
invite objection from all who hold to any positive system 
of belief, whether Catholic or Protestant, and it is, we con- 
ceive, in this sense that the statement is intended. This is 
anyhow the drift of the opinion cited from the evidence of an 
Oxford Tutor, befcre the Hcuse of Lords, who “thinks it quite 
impossible for any man to throw bimself into the system of edu- 
cation for the tinal Classical School at Oxford without having the 
whole evidence of belief shaken to the very foundation.” How 
far such estimates are justitied this is not, we repeat, the place to in- 
quire, but as regards the present question it is obvious to remark, 


| first that the objection, whatever its force, applies only to honour 


| studentsat Oxford and has no application to Cambridge,and secondly 


| that it is certainly on no such special considerations that the op- 
osition of the Roman authorities has all along rested, but on the 
lived and sweeping principle indicated in “the last Rescript of 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda,” cited in this same 
article, that all attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic Univer- 
sities, as such, involves necessarily “the most grievous danger 
to purity of faith and morals,” on account of their coming into 
contact with heterodox companions. In spite of the rebuffs thus 
administered to him, both in note and leader, ‘‘ Etonensis,” who 
evidently has the courage of his opinions, returned to the charge 
the following week in a long letter, which was again relegated to 
the Supplement, though a singularly silly one from “ an Oxford 
Graduate ” on the opposite side appeared in the usual place. In 
this second letter “ Itonensis” enlarges in detail on the advan- 
tages of public school education, as contrasted with that of the 
, Catholic seminaries, and especially on the superior teaching, the 
| fagzing, the flogging—as against “ the cane, stick, and strap” of 
Catholic discipline—-and above all on the absence of “ the Con- 
tinental system of espionage” which prevails in all of them. So 
direct a challenge was not likely to pass unnoticed, and several 
letters accordingly appeared in the next number of the Tablet— 
that of last Saturday—orfe of which only obtained the place 
of honour, signed by “ Wykehamius,” which we are rather 
inclined, as well from the signature as from internal evidence, 
to attribute to the late editor of the Dublin Review, who 
is known to hold strong views on the subject. The writer, 
“having been himself educated at a Protestant public school” 
(Winchester), avows his “ perfect bewilderment” at finding 
“ more than one English Catholic apparently preferring the system 
of these schools to the recognized and traditional Catholic ednca- 
tional principles,” meaning evidently from the context the system 
of espionage. “A Frenchman,” who proves his foreign nation- 
ality by his merciless abuse of the Queen’s English, writes an 
| angry and irrelevant tirade against “ Etonensis,” whose views, as 
he phrases it, “call only for a smile from any practical mind.” 
| A, B, C.”—whose acquaintance with the alphabet has perhaps 
stopped short at that early stage—thinks “ Etonensis” and all 
who agree with him “have gone mad.” And “A Voice from 
the Provinces ’—it would be uncivil to call him vor et preterca 
nthil—undertakes to “dispose of” the alleged advantages of 
an Eton training from the superior platform of one who, being 
himself an alumnus of “a great Catholic College,” has no. 
experience whatever to judge by; he gives an interesting 
description however of how “when the time came” he learnt 
at this great College “the ignoble office” of shaving himself. 
On the other hand, “M.A., Cantab,” who avows himself a 
riest, writes a temperate and sensible letter in vindication of 
his old University, in the course of which he glances at the 
absurdity of “ encouraging our Catholic ‘students for the priest- 
hood to aim at degrees given by the very body which was set 
up as the champion of modern thought and the modern turn 
in education ””—London University—while debarring them from 
Oxford and Cambridge, to say nothing of the still more perilous. 
ordeal of the army, government offices, and the like, from which 
Catholics are not and cannot be withheld. And he concludes 
by expressing an “ earnest hope” that such provision as has been 
lately made for the religious benefit of Catholic undergraduates at 
Oxford may also be arranged at Cambridge. Meanwhile 
“ Etonensis” develops his views more fully on the relative merits 
of public and private school education, which last, based on the 
unhappy “ Continental system of espionage throughout tie entire 
day,” he believes to be that of nearly all the Catholic colleges, 
though one or two have recently been founded or reformed on an. 
improved plan. 

t is not for us to adjudicate on a controversy which must be 
fought out between those more immediately interested. To an out- 
sider it will'scarcely appear doubtful on which side lies the common. 
sense of the matter, and the facts mentioned above, to which it may 
be added that there are already, we believe, some Roman Catholic 
boys at Eton, seem to show that this is also the growing opinion of 
those concerned. Nor is it without significance that two of the cor- 
respondents of the Tablet who take this side are priests. Our readers 
may recollect our more than once calling attention three or four 
years ago (Saturday Review, October 27, 1877, May 18, July 6, 1878), 
to a remarkable series of publications on the subject by another 
ecclesiastic, Mgr. Petre, who has since then been raised by the 
present Pope to the dignity of the Roman prelatura. In the last 
of them, the author drew a truly marvellous picture of the disci- 
pline of Stonyhurst in his own school days, which we may trust is. 
somewhat altered now for the sake of the present scholars of what. 
has been called—perhaps in irony—‘the Catholic Eton,” but 
which Mgr. Petre characterizes as “boy barracks.” The rule of 
espionage he detines as “supervision under panic, supervision de- 
ment,” and he is careful to remind us that he “ lived under it, and 
knows it,” having been for over four years at Stonyhurst. We 
cannot again quote his terribly graphic description of it here, 
but had such a comment come from a Protestant pen it would 
most assuredly have been denounced as an ignorant and intolerant 
libel. Father Purbrick, the Jesuit provincial—an Oxford man, 
we believe—hf&s also spoken out on the grievous defects of the 
training of these seminaries with a frankness which does him in- 
finite credit. And such criticisms of priests and Jesuits prove 
conclusively that in its religious uspect, which is supposed to be 
its strong point, the working of a system based, as Mgr. Petre 
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explains, on an estimate of “the character of boyhood as in- 
herently diabolical,” is found no less unsatisfactory, to say the 
least, than on its secular side. Even those who boast of being 
«Catholics first and Englishmen afterwards” are not bound and 
do not usually profess to forget that they are Englishmen, or, 
we presume, that their sons are English boys. And one thing is 
very certain, whether we regard the matter from an historical or 
an ethical point of view, that the system of training under dispute 
between these rival sections of the Roman Catholic body is 
essentially un-English. ‘There are those, no doubt, who will 
reply without hesitation that the English type of character is 
essentially heterodox and perverse. They are at liberty to think 
so; but they must expect to be reminded that by no one has that 
view been repudiated with more eloquent emphasis than by 
Cardinal Newman. 


DENVER. 


| phen is the most rising city in the United States. At least 
so say & not inconsiderable number of enterprising Scotchmen 
who are engaged in prospecting that city and supplying it with 
joint-stock companies. ‘The canny Scots may be right. Certain 
it is that the price of building lots has nearly doubled in the last 
twelve months. But, to the eye of the casual tourist, unacquainted 
with the rise and progress of large towns in America, Denver pre- 
sents, not only an unfinished, but a highly disreputable, appear- 
ance. Its efforts to assume any defined form have not yet been 
crowned with success. It boasts a large railway station, an enor- 
mous engine-house, plenty of electric light, and several pretentious 
buildings, including a splendid opera-house ; but it has absolutely 
nocentre. The most gorgeous edifices are surrounded by scenes 
of desolation unequalled by Leicester Square in its worst days. 
To an Englishman fresh from the Old Country, that a consider- 
able town should exist in an absolutely chaotic condition, without 
any nucleus, is a state of things altogether too strange to be at 
once realized; and it requires a prodigious exercise of faith in 
the accuracy of the United States census to believe that a few 
straggling shops, offices, and hotels, dotted in and out with wood 
huts and villa residences, extending though they do to some con- 
siderable distance, contain forty thousand inhabitants. One of the 
first things that strike the newcomer is the exceeding roughness 
and badness of the streets. They are not paved, nor has the 
slightest amount of work or trouble been bestowed upon them. 
As a rule they are five or six inches deep in dust, but atter twelve 
hours’ rain—a most unusual event in the summer—they can be 
compared to nothing but a freshly ploughed field, interspersed 
here and there with ponds and pools of black water. It is not at 
all an unusual thing to see one of the wooden houses of which the 
town is largely composed, detached from its foundations, placed 
bodily onasort of large truck, wheeled off, and planted somewhere 
else. One of the pleasantest sights of Denver is the workmen’s 
<ottages—comfortable neat little wooden houses, containing five 
or six rooms, with creepers climbing over them, and smart muslin 
blinds in the windows, and generally a verandah or good-sized 
porch, in which the labouring man, haying made his three or 
tour dollars a day, may sit and enjoy his supper ai fvesco. 

Denver is a favourite resort for American tourists because it is 
the great centre from which excursions are made to the Rocky 
Mountains. Of these excursions there are few more interesting 
than that to Idaho Springs, a village in the very heart of the 
mountains, fifty-six miles distant from Denver, and about two 
thousand feet higher, which is reached in three hours and a half 
by a narrow-gauge railway. The foot of the mountains is gained 
after a run of sixteen miles across the plain, and there it is that 
tke traveller first begins to see for himself that the Rocky Moun- 
tains were not so named without good reason. For the remaining 
forty miles the train meanders up the Clear Creek Caiion. 
Appleton, the Baedeker of America, does not, we should imagine, 
exaggerate when he maintains that this line of rail passes through 
“one of the wildest and most picturesque localities on the conti- 
nent.” The same authority further observes that “it is elaimed 
by some that no railroad ride in the country equals this in all the 
conditions of wild and wonderful scenery.” The Canon is for the 
greater part of the way extremely narrow, and the torrent is fenced 
in with walls of fantastically shaped rock rising in some places 
two thousand feet above the line. The tortuosity of its course 
is inadequately represented by the letter S. Some little distance 
from Idaho the Caiion widens out, leaving plenty of room 
for the village which owes its reputation to hot soda springs. 
Nature has not placed these springs in the midst of her grandest 
scenery. The happy valley, which three or four years ago was 
almost tenantless, and now contains two thousand inhabitants, is 
picturesque, but not striking, in its aspect. The amphitheatre of 
rocks inclosing it is not very high, nor very steep, nor very bare. 
The slopes are scattered over with pines in every stage of growth 
and decay, and in parts covered with green undergrowth. The 
dwellers in this mountain-nest employ themselves during the 
summer in making what they can out of the tourist, from whom 
they must succeed in extracting a considerable sum, otherwise 
this occupation would not pay in a district where agricultural 
wages range from-ten to twelve shillings a day. At the principal 
inn the traveller gets good lodging and excellent board for three 


quite as good, with the single and rather important exception that 
there are no bells in the bedrooms. The waiting at table is done 
by women, and done very well. When the tourist has departed, 
the male portion of the population indulge almost to a man in the 
exciting pastime of “ prospecting” for gold and silver, principally the 
latter. The rocks are positively honeycombed in all directions with 
quartz mining shafts, and the burrows of the “ gulcher,” a primitive 
description of miner whose occupation is now all but gone. 
Although Idaho is in the very thick of the silver-mining industry, 
it does not seem as if “ prospecting ” were a profitable occupation, 
taking it all round. One man, whose son was helper at a livery 
stable, had lost the respectable sum of eighteen thousand dollars 
in a single mine. The son “ prospected” with a mate of his last 
winter, and struck a vein of silver which returned him for the 
entire season forty-five dollars. Next winter he hopes to make 
more by following up the same vein. A project is now on hand 
for driving a tunnel right through the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from the Atlantic to the Pacific side of the watershed, a 
distance of about five miles. A few hundred feet have already 
been bored at an expense, according to report, of 5/. a foot. This 
is the biggest thing yet attempted in mining; and, if the feat is 
accomplished, the tunnel will, no doubt, in course of time, be 
bought by a railway company, lying as it does not many miles 
outside the line from Denver to Idaho and Georgetown, and then 
Denver will lie on the most direct highway between New York 
and San Francisco, 


Fifteen miles from Idaho, at a height of twelve thousand feet 
above the sea, and four thousand above the springs, are some 
little sheets of water known as the “ Chicago lakes,” so called not 
from their vicinity to Chicago, which is twelve hundred miles 
away, but because an inhabitant of Chicago first introduced them 
to public notice. These lakes are approached by a road which, in 
the opinion of an experienced driver, is the very worst in the 
State of Colorado. ‘To appreciate the full force of this admission 
one must bear in mind that nearly all the roads throughout the 
Union are execrable, even in New York, and further that the State 
of Colorado, containing as it does a large portion of the backbone 
of the Rocky Mountains, presents greater obstacles to road-making 
than are to be found in any other State. This road of unenviable 
notoriety is, moreover, not to be seen at its best just now, owing 
to a disastrous thunderstorm, which not long ago succeeded, 
during the short space of an hour and a quarter, in washing away 
a considerable portion of it, together with two railway bridges and 
several huts, ‘Lo say that the road was lumpy and boggy and 
rocky, and full of deep holes and big ruts, is to leave its more serious 
shortcomings untold. Over the middle of it large boulders of 
granite were scattered in profusion, and the Chicago Creek, an icy 
torrent which it crossed and recrossed half a dozen times, was 
spanned by bridges of loose logs of wood, with interstices so 
gaping that the driver acknowledged to feeling a qualm for the 
safety of his horses. he road passes the laundries of Hop Chang 
and two other Celestial washermen, inhabiting modest-looking 
wooden huts, after which dwellings become rare, though here 
and there a “gulcher” might be observed seated at his cottage- 
door critically examining a sample of mould. In the first 
three miles many new sights attract the traveller’s attention. 
There are some “ blackbirds,” not answering to our idea of 
a blackbird, but a creature bearing a much greater resem- 
blance to a small slim pigeon; the lovely “ blue bird,” in 
colour like a king-fisher, but twice the size; the little “ chip- 
munk,” resembling variegated squirrels, that dart in and out along 
the dead trees and over the rocks like lizards; a caterpillar, 
mustard colour in the middle and black at each end, covered with 
long white hairs: huge gooseberry and currant bushes, and a low 
wild rose with red leaves and large berries of brilliant hue. 
And eight miles’ drive through fine rock scenery, sprinkled with 
burnt pine forests lifting up their bare polls to the sky, some 
charred and blackened, others glistening smooth and white in 
the sun, brings the traveller to the “ trail,” a rough track in 
parts easy riding and in parts very steep and boggy. ‘The 
trail soon passes by a log hut of the usual rough construction, 
by the side of which is erected a tent. The hut forms. one 
moderate-sized room with a stove and mud chimney, and is 
being “‘ tixed ” by a stalwart friend from Denver as the winter abode 
of two boys and their mother, The mother, a pleasant and 
refined-looking woman, is troubled with bronchitis at Denver, 
and is never well except upon the mountains; so she has de- 
termined for the first time in her life to spend the winter 
with her sons in the log hut end tent, and had just cut her 
fingers badly in a first attempt to cut hay with a sickle for her 
cow. She looks forward without misgiving to the time when she 
shall be snowed up, and the wild deer will come down and 
pay her a visit, hoping to be fed. Clearly this is no ordinary 
woman who can adapt herself with so much energy and cheerful- 
ness to an unaccustomed battle with the elements and entirely new 
conditions of life, Quitting the hut, the path traverses a pro- 
fusion of enormous boulders, between which rise the trunks of 
innumerable pines, some burnt and blasted, some decayed, and some 
in full vigour. Thousands lie prone on the ground obstructing 
the path. On one side, a cheer precipice of bare rock would rise 
far above; and on the other, a grove of green and flourishing 
pines, while further on countless bare poles rise thick and erect 
like the spears of some vast army. The lales themselves are by 


dollars aday. ‘The food, including venison, is better than is usually | no means imposing, being scarcely more than a few acres in extent ; 


vbtained in the best high-level Swiss inns, and the accommodution | aud the weary tourist may, without missing much, spare himseli 
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the last half-hour of steep climb. The view is nowhere extensive ; | 


but probably another two or three hours’ climb would suffice to 
scale the summit of the “Great Divide,” a feat which we under- 
stand is not as difficult as it appears, 


NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


l © one sheep-breeder possessed 4,200 sheep, and another 420, it 
might be thought that the former would require more sheep- 
dogs than the latter; indeed, if the Rule of Three can be relied 
on, it might be thought that he required a great many more; but 
then, happily, the Rule of Three can be disregarded by bold men ; 
and, if the sheep-breeder had suflicient courage, he would wisely 
ignore superstitions, and make up his mind that only a few more 
dogs were necessary for the 4,200 than for the 420. For holding 
such a view he could find ample justification, as he would only be 
following the example of those who consider the interests of the 
British Kmpire. It has lately been pointed out by an alarmist that 
in 1881 the total tonnage of English steamers was 4,200,000 tons, 
that of French steamers 420,000 tons. It seemed then, at first 
sight, not preposterous to argue that, to protect her mercantile 
fleet, En land needed many more ships than France ; but this 

uerile fallacy has been triumphantly derided. It was supported 

y those tiresome argumentative men who are so much given to 
facts and figures; but cool courage can afford to despise facts and 
figures ; and superior persons, who look at things calmly, have 
no need of statistics which may disturb sensible contentment. 
Expressions of confidence—showing all the more valour from 
the fact that they were based on nothing in particular—were 
deemed the best answer to comparisons between our merchant 
fleet and that of France, and also to any statements about the 
extent of our colonial possessions, about our importations of food, 
about our having no defence but the navy. Such matters may be 
despised by the brave man who has resolution enough to ignore 
disagreeable truths. The drivelling alarmists who rely on the 
facts of our own time and the figures of modern international 
bookkeeping, should abandon their wearisome habit of paying so 
much attention to the present condition of things, and should 
calm their shattered nerves by studying the accounts of Trafalgar, 
the battle of the Nile, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, or some 
other equally apposite histories. 

Such apparently is the view which has found favour. The 
alarmists, it is to be feared, will not be convinced ; but perha 
the manner in which their arguments have been met may have the 
same result as the most complete refutation would have had, and 
may reduce them to silence. Every one knows the impossibility of 
meeting in argument a man who relies on generalizations, and 
never condescends to facts. Those who find taat well-considered 
statements, based on information which has been carefully col- 
lected, are thought to be sufficiently answered by a few well-worn 

hrases and by references about as pertinent as references to travel 

y carrier's waggon would be in answer to the complaints of a 
railway reformer, may well despair of producing any impression, 
and give up what seems a hopeless task. In commenting on the 
debate on the Navy Estimates last week the 7imes, which seems 
in this matter very fairly to represent the feelings of the majority 
of Englishmen, referred to the battle off Cape St. Vincent and to 
the battle of Trafalgar to show how British seamen have been able 
to deal with a foe at sea. Now, never perhaps since fleets have ex- 
isted has there been a greater change than that which has occurred 
in the conditions of naval warfare during the seventy-seven years that 
have almost passed since Trafalgar. England has lost one great ad- 
vantage she possessed, and, owing to her enormously extended com- 
merce, has become lar more vulnerable. The method of constructing 
war — has become utterly different from what it was, and neces- 
sarily the manner of fighting them must also be altogether different. 
The Inflerible and the Amiral Duperré bear about as much re- 
semblance to the Victory and the Redvutable as the Victory and the 
Redoutable did to Roman galleys. It would be as pertinent to refer 
to the exploits of De Witt’s admirals, in order to prove the peril 
of England, as to refer to the achievements of Nelson in the great 
war, in order to prove the safety of England. Such references are 
indeed childish, and the fact that they are gravely made shows 
how profound is the confidence felt in the general willingness to 
accept anything as an answer to the alarmists; and these latter 
may well feel that despair which is often felt by those who have 
to deal witha superstition. Fortunately, however, it it not always 

ossible to reply to serious arguments by meaningless phrases, or 

y allusions to what happened before steam had changed commerce 
and warfare alike. It is not invariably advisable to trust in rub- 
bish such as Sir E. Watkin delights in when defending the 
Channel Tunnel. Content as Englishmen usually are with clap- 
trap about the navy, it would hardly do for a member of the Go- 
vernment to reply to an opponent by conventional allusions and 
well-worn phrases, An answer, or an attempt at an answer, must 
sometimes be made, and facts and figures must be adduced. This 
was the case in the debate just alluded to. Lord Henry 
Lennox delivered the speech which previously he had been 
obliged to postpone, and Mr. Trevelyan had to reply to him. 
No speaker in the House of Commons is less given to platitudes 
than the Secretary of the Admiralty, and on this occasion he care- 
fully compared the strength of the English and French navies. 
It is a most fortunate thing that such a course was followed, 
because arguments and statistics based on fucts, or supposed 


facts, can be dealt with, whereas it is impossible to deal with 
the windy nonsense which is generally thought a sufficient 
answer to alarmists. In the debate on the Estimates, Mr, 
Trevelyan did take the rare and gratifying course of refraining 
from claptrap, and seriously attempted to refute his antagonist, 


| His speech, in which he showed even more than his usual ability, 
has been generally accepted as a complete answer to those who 


complain of our naval defences. In reality it was nothing of the 
kind; but it stands alone as the only attempt at a real defence of 
the existing state of things which recent criticisms have produced, 


_and has a lasting interest as showing all that one of the most able 


members of the Government can say when called on to prove that 
our navy, when compared with those of other Powers, is as strong 
as it should be. It requires some three or four years to add sub- 
stantially to a fleet, and Mr. Trevelyan’s exposition of our naval 
strength should certainly not be forgotten in a week. 

He did not in any way indicate from what source his figures 
were obtained, and it is to be observed that his statement ditfered 
considerably from others which have been made on this subject 
and have not been contradicted. The main facts supposed to be 
shown by it were our great superiority to the French in ironclad: 
and armour-piercing guns, England possesses, said the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, 26 ironclads in commission and 23 in reserve, 
with a total displacement of 320,000 tons. The French have 
only 11 ironclads in commission and 29 in reserve, with a total 
displacement of 225,000 tons. Of the French ships twenty-one, 
of ours only two, have wooden frames, These figures, no doubt,. 
indicate considerable superiority ; ‘but, even with the most implicit 
acceptance, they assuredly do not indicate such a superiority as 
ought to exist. England’s mercantile steam fleet is, as has been 
mentioned, ten times greater than that of France; her colonial pos- 
sessions are far more extensive, and she has next to no army. She 
ought, therefore, to be proportionately a great deal stronger than 
Mr. Trevelyan’s own statement shows her to be. Even if he is. 
perfectly correct as to the superiority he claims, can it be argued 
that this is sufficient for a navy which, in the event of war, 
would be the sole protection of the country from invasion, and 
would have to guard a commerce extending all over the world ? 
The present state of the two navies is not, however, what the morbid 
alarmists most strongly insist on, and to draw attention merely to. 
it is altogether misleading. It isthe future strength of the French 
navy which occasions grave apprehension to those who have 
studied our position as a maritime Power. France, in adherence 
to a programme laid down some time ago, is now building a large 
number of very powerful ironclads. We are not building so many, 
and in 1885 the French fleet of first-class vessels will be very 
formidably strong. On this point it is not necessary to refer to Lord 
Henry Lennox’s figures, though we believe them to be accurate. 
It may be said that he is a partisan in the matter. The au- 
thority of Sir Thomas Brassey, a colleague of Mr. Trevelyan’s, 
will, however, hardly be impeached. From the information 
given in the first volume of his work on the British Navy, 
it appears that the French are building fourteen vessels of over 
5,000 tons, the total tonnage being 118,597. Including the Ajar 
and Agamemnon, we are building seven with a total tonnage of 
59,908. ‘Two of the French ships are considerably larger and 
more powerful than any that we are constructing. It can scarcely 
be disputed then, even by those most resolute in despising 
scares, that within no long time our proportionate strength 
will be greatly diminished. The only defence that the Secretary 
of the Admiralty could make, when speaking on this part of 
the subject, was to strike out a vessel not yet begun, which 
had been wrongly included by a distinguished Admiral in 
the list of ships now building, and to state that the work of the 
French dockyards was often below the estimate. This is 
doubtless true ; but, unfortunately, the same is the case with 
the English dockyards, A return published in 1879 showed 
that, in eight years out of fourteen, the building of ironclads 
had been short of the estimate. The weakness of the defence 
on this point is even more convincing than anything that has 
been said or written on the other side. When it is pointed out 
that the French are building more ships and stronger ships than 
we are, all that the Secretary of the Admiralty can say is that 
one vessel has been wrongly included, and that the work done 
may fall somewhat short of what is promised. With guns the 
case is even worse. Mr. Trevelyan alleged that on French ironclads 
there are 284 armour-piercing guns, weighing altogether 4,476 
tons, and in the English navy 480 armour-piereing guns, weigh- 
ing altogether 6,224 tons. He quoted from a report which has 
not been published, and did not detine what thickness of armour 
he meant, so that this part of his speech was not so definite as 
might be wished. What he said about breech-loading guns ad- 
mitted, unfortunately, of no doubt. The French have eight of 
the new type mounted on finished vessels. In the Engiish navy 
there is not one. If the War Office keeps its word, three are to be 
ready in December next, two in March and six in July 1883. The 
French have, therefore, now nearly twice as mavy of these guns 
as we shall have at this time next year. An alarmist could 
hardly ask for a better confirmation of his views. 

The deticiency of the navy in this respect is, of course, more the 
fault of Woolwich than of the Admiralty, and it may be hoped that 
the sluggishness which has been shown may lead to the aboli- 
tion of the abominable dual system, so severely commented on 
by Sir T. Brassey, under which the Admiralty has practically 
little control over the manufacture of guns for the navy.. The 
innocence of the Admiralty in this matter, however, in no way 
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A FRENCH OTHELLO. 


i hg energetic Director of the Théatre de l'Odéon, M. de la 
Rounat, has just brought out a new translation of Othello. 
The French are fond of talking about Shakspeare, and of quoting 
short sentences from him, such as “That is the question,” as 
though they had the right to treat him with the easy familiarity 
of a close intimacy. @ suspect that this is little better than 
affectation. His plays are seldom read in France, though there is 
an excellent prose translation of them by Francois Hugo; and 
they have never been really popular on the French stage. The 
present representation of Othello, however, is so good, that it will 
not only be popular for its own sake, but will probably lead to the 
study, and perhaps to the representation, of some of the other 
la 


ys. 

. Until quite recently the works of Shakspeare were regarded by 
Frenchmen as a tangled wilderness, wherein a beauty might 
chance to be concealed, but into which it was hazardous to 
venture, if, indeed, it was quite worth while to do so; for it was 
reported that the beauty was a rustic maiden, who would have 
to be properly dressed, and instructed in suitable deportment and 
— conversation, before she could be presented at Versailles. 
oltaire, whose Zaire is evidently borrowed from Othello, was 
aware of the existence of this wilderness, but he did not ven- 
ture to explore it. That merit was reserved for Ducis, who 
ublished successively translations, or rather adaptations, of 

‘amlet, Othello, King Lear, and Romeo and Juliet, all of which 
were represented at the Comédie Francaise. He knew no 
English, at least when he began to write, as he naively admits in 
the preface to his Hamlet, published in 1769 :— 

Je n’entends point l’Anglois, et j’ai osé faire paraitre Hamlet sur la 
Scéne Francoise. Tout le monde connoit le mérite du ‘T'héatre Anglois de 
M. dela Place. C’est d’aprés cet ouvrage précieux a la littérature que 
jai entrepris de rendre une des plus deepen Tragédies de Shakespeare. 
The epithet singuliére is delicious. The quality of singularity has, 
however, been carefully eliminated, and the work, served up @ la 
Racine, appears to have been successful. It is easy to laugh 
at Ducis, who, to judge from his bust on the staircase of the 
Comédie Frangaise, must have been a small, precise person; but 
let it be set down in his favour that his admiration of Shakspeare 
at such a period was so genuine. His favourite play was evi- 
dently Hamlet, to which he returned in after years, when 
he had become intimate with Talma, and retouched his work more 
than once in accordance with his own ideas or the suggestions of 
his friend. Talma, so far as we know, never acted any other ver- 
sion than his. In Othello, published in 1792, Ducis departed 
from his original even more widely than in Hamlet. The char- 
acter of Iago, the delineation of which he could not help admiring, 
appeared to him too dreadful for the stage :— 

Je suis bien persuadé que si les Anglais peuvent observer tranquillement 
les manceuvres d’un pareil monstre sur la scéne, les Francais ne pourroient 
jamais un moment y souffrir sa présence, encore moins l’y voir développer 
toute l’étendue et toute la profondeur de sa scélératesse. C’est ce qui m’a 
engagé & ne faire connoitre le personnage qui le remplace si foiblement 
dans ma pice, que tout & la fin du dénouement, lorsque le malheur 
Othello est consommé par la mort de la plus fidelle, de la plus tendre des 
amantes. Je me suis bien gardé de le faire paroitre du moment qu'il est 
connu, du moment que j’ai révélé au public le secret affreux de son earac- 
tere. J’ai pensé méme que si le spectateur avoit pu, dans le cours de la 
tragédie, le soupgonner seulement, au travers de son masque, d’étre le plus 
scélérat des hommes, puisqu’il est le plus perfide des amis, c’en étoit fait 
du sort de tout l’ouvrage, et que l’impression @horreur qu'il 
efit inspiré auroit certainement amorti l'intéerét et la compassion que je 
voulois appeller sur l’amame d‘Othello et sur ce brave et malheureux 
Africain. Aussi est-ce avec une intention tres déterminée que j’ai caché 
soigneusement & mes spectateurs ce caracttre atroce, pour ue pas les 
révolter. 

_ What curious sentences these are, ially when the date at 
which they were written is remembered! Nor is the treatment 
of Shakspeare’s tragedy less curious than the preface. The number 
of characters is reduced to seven. Othello and Desdemona are each 
provided with a confidant, “according to custom”; Othello is 
accompanied by Iago, called Pezare; and Desdemona by her nurse, 
Hermance, who replaces Emilia. Loredan, son to the Doge, is in 
love with Desdemona; but she is ignorant of his passion. When 
the play begins Othello has carried off Desdemona, and is about to 
be married to her. The ceremony, however, is interrupted by a 
tumult, caused by the machinations of Pezare, but believed by 
Othello to be caused by Loredan. Desdemona, still ignorant of 
Loredan’s love, implores him to save her father, whose life is in 
danger from the language he has used on failing to obtain the 
punishment of Othello from the Senate. She further gives him a 
chaplet of diamonds, Othello’s present to her, and also a certain 


letter, containing a promise to give up Othello, which her father 
had compelled her to sign without reading, in the hope that the 
Doge may pardon her father under the belief that she is about 
to marry his son. We will quote a few lines from this part of 
the play. Desdemona is addressing Loredan :— 

Votre pére, seigneur, ce pere qui vous aime, 

Peut seul sauver le mien dans son péril extréme, 

Comme dogg, il aura du pouvoir, des amis ; 

Comme pére, il voudra le bonheur de son fils. 

Ah! si de cet hymen, tous deux d’intelligence, 

Nous pouvions quelque temps lui laisser l’espérance ! 

Seigneur, si ce billet, qui vous promet ma main, 

L’assuroit de mon choix, de cet hymen prochain ! 

Si vous-méme & mes pleurs joignant votre priére 

Vous l’engagiez, seigneur, & protéger mon pire ! 

Je sais que ce detour blesse la vérité ; 

Il répugne & mon cceur et dément sa fierté. 


These pious frauds are discovered by Pezare, how, we are not in- 
formed, and reported to Othello as conclusive proof of the guilty love 
of Loredan and Desdemona. The fifth act closely followsShakspeare. 
Talma played Othello, appeeeea with great success, to judge from 
the praise lavished upon him by the author; and the tragedy was 
performed for twelve nights—no doubt a considerable number at 
that period. The most amusing part of the version of Ducis 
has yet to be mentioned. He was so impressed with the notion 
that Shakspeare’s termination was too dreadful, that he has printed 
a “dénouement heureux qu'on peut substituer au dénouement 
funeste,” at the end of the play. As Othello is about to strike 
Desdemona, the Doge and his son come in, the villany of Pezare 
is explained, and the curtain falls. 

The chiefs of the romantic school, who are never weary of 
saying that it was through the example of Shakspeare that they 
were enabled to break down the despotism of classical forms, did 
little or nothing to make their master known to their countrymen. 
The elder Dumas, who has left an eloquent description of the 
effect produced upon him by English actors who played Shakspeare 
in Paris, did indeed bring out a Hamlet, which achieved a certain 
success, and is still popular on the provincial stage of France. It is, 
however, nearly as far removed from the Hamlet of Shakspeare as 
is that of Ducis. It is curious that a writer who shrank from no 
catastrophe, however violent and horrible, should have thought 
the end of Hamiet, as written by Shakspeare, quite unfit for the 
stage. At the end of his imitation—we cannot call it transla- 
tion—the Ghost rises, touches those persons who are to die, and 
when they have sunk lifeless to the ground, addresses a long re- 
proach to his son for his delay in taking vengeance on his 
murderer, and, by way of punishment, exclaims “Tu vivras!” 
M., Victor Hugo, though he has published a rhapsody on Shakspeare, 
has never tried his hand at translating one of his plays. Alfred de 
Musset, again, in La Nuit d Octobre, speaks of “ Michel Ange et 
les Arts, Shakspeare et la Nature.” We doubt, however, whether 
Alfred de Musset, Parisian pur sang as he was, could have known 
English ; and we suspect that Shakspeare’s name was introduced 
for the sake of pointing an antithesis, as a pendant to the painter 
who had been selected as a type of art. A precursor of the 
romantic school, Alfred de Vigny, translated Ot in 1829, and 

ot it played at the Comédie Frangaise. At that time M. Victor 
Frage fad not published any specimen of that wonderful verse 
which was to transform the old rhyming Alexandrine into a new 
vehicle for conveying thought; and Alfred de Vigny was not 
strong enough to originate a form for himself. His work is con- 
scientious and scholarly, but dull, and had little or no success as 
an acted play, though tried at more than one theatre after- 
wards. Public taste was not ripe for such an innovation; and 
he says in his preface that the appearance of Othello on the stage 
“caused as great a scandal as if the Moor had desecrated a church.” 
Since his day there has been no serious attempt to produce 
Shakspeare at the Comédie Frangaise, though the possibility of 
doing so has often been discussed ; for we can hardly include in 
that category the curious production of George Sand, who in 
1856 brought out a comedy in three acts, “ tirée de Shakspeare 
et arrangée,” as she says, called Comme wt rous plaira. Ii bore 
so little resemblance, however, to As You Like it that it is said 
that an adapter began to translate it for the Knglish stage as a 
new French play, and had completed the first act before he 
detected any resemblance to the original. The Odéon, we believe, 
is the only theatre where an entire play by Shakspeare has been 
acted of late years. In 1863 Macbeth was produced there, and in 
1868 King Lear. Both were well translated by M. Jules Lacroix, 
and were deservedly successful. In the former M. Taillade 
played Macbeth ; in the latter M. Beauvallet, ex-sociétaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise, played Lear, and Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, then 
a beginner, Cordelia. In 1878 the fifth act of Othello, translated 
by M. Jean Aicard, was played at the Comédie Francaise. M. 
Mounet-Sully was Othello, and Mlle. Sarah Bernharét Desdemona. 
The performance produced a profound impression, and was fre- 
quently repeated. It was naturally expected that so successful a 
commencement would have been followed by the production of 
the entire tragedy; but M. Perrin could never be persuaded to 
attempt it. 

The performance of Othello at the Théatre de I’Odéon is not 
merely successful in the sense of being favourably received by the 
audience and the press; it is a thoughtful representation of a 
ditlicult tragedy, and, as hardly any of the actors can ever have 
seen Othello performed, it is to @ great extent original. We 
need only notice in passing the points of excellence in which a 


foreign representation usually surpasses an English one. The 
B 


i 
affects the main question. It has been contended that, compared _ 
with the navies of other countries, and especially with that of im 
France, the English navy is not so strong as it should be. In im 
answer it is pointed out that England is stronger in ironclads 4] i 
by about forty-three per cent. She has, it is true, ten times more = 
commerce to pre, and much larger dependencies; and she Hy : 
must rely on the navy as her sole defence, no army. Itis 
apparently thought that these facts are balanced by the superior- as 
ity mentioned ; but, even if it be so, and if the ratio of 143 to 100 i 
is clearly—to all but alarmists—the same as the ratio of 4,200,000 i ae: ieee 
that, within no long space of time, this superiority will inevitably 
be much diminished. 
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actors all speak clearly and distinctly, and even the small parts 
are adequately rendered. Next, the accessories are a frame to the 
picture, and nothing more. ‘The supernumeraries do not so crowd 
the stage that the principals are hard to find; and the scenery 
does not distract the spectator. You feel that it is appropriate, 
but you do not look at it; and the name of the upholsterer who 
made Desdemona’s bed is not noted in the playbill. The new 
translation is by a M. Louis de Gramont, a young poet who has 
hitherto been known only as the author of a short 4 propos called 
Britannicus et ' Intimé performed on a birthday of Racine. It is 
exceedingly well done ; and, what is so important for an acting 
version, is full of well-rounded lines, which are easy to speak, and 
impress the audience without compelling the actors to force them. 
We have only space for one short quotation; it is from Othello’s 
famous soliloquy (Act iii, se. 3) :— 

Adieu, combats qui nous briilez de votre flamme 

Et de l’ambition faites une vertu; 

Tambours qui ranimez le courage abattu, 

Fifres aux sons aigus, trompettes éclatantes, 

Chevaux qui bondissez joyeux autour destentes! 

Adieu, fiers escadrons aux panaches mouvants, 

Etendards qui flottez superbes sous les vents ; 

Adieu, vous qui grondez plus haut que le tonuerre, 

Engins de mort ! Adieu la gloire! Adieu la guerre ! 

C’en est fait d’Othello.... 


There was once a hope that M. Mounet-Sully might have been 
secured for the part of Othello. We have seen him play Orosmane 
in Zaire, and ever since that evening have longed to see him in 
Othello. He would have been admirable. The scheme, however, 
came to nothing, and M. de la Rounat engaged M. Taillade. He 
is a deservedly popular actor of drama, and, as we mentioned 
above, made a great success at the same theatre in former days as 
Macbeth. In the opening scenes of Othello he was somewhat 
frigid on the first night, and failed to mark the requisite contrast 
between the happiness born of successful war and successful love 
and the misery caused by Iago’s revelations. We understand, 
however, that the first representation, the only one at which we 
could be present, was marred by several untoward accidents 
behind the scenes. In the scenes with Iago M. Taillade full 
rose to the situation, and the whole audience greeted him with 
well-merited applause. THis finest moment in this part of the 
play was the incoherent tirade at the end of which he falls 
wn in a fit. It would be hard for anybody to improve upon 
him in this passage. He was almost equally good in the very 
difficult scene where Othello strikes Desdemona in the presence of 
Lodovico (Act iv. sc. 1). Unfortunately M. ‘fuillade has a some- 
what harsh and unsympathetic voice, and he was therefore unable 
to throw all the pat ot we had expected into the last scene. This 
‘was set ina new way. The bed, the canopy of which was sup- 
ported on four pillars (copied, probably, from some Venetian 
model), was placed on a raised platform near the middle of the 
stage, with its side toward the audience, Othello leaps on the 
bed from the opposite side, and smothers Desdemona with the 
pillow, exactly according to the stage-direction in Shakspeare. All 
this scene the actor played with a calm and concentrated passion, as 
though he were carrying out a judicial sentence, not gratifying 
personal vengeance ; and despair never found more harrowing ex- 
ion than that which he threw into the line, “ Mais que fait 
onc, grand Dieu, ton tonnerre ]a-haut ?” when he has discovered 
the treachery of which he has been made the victim. After the 
final speech he stabs himself in the throat, not in the chest, and 
falls across the bed at Desdemona’s feet. 
Mile. Tessandier, if not an ideal Desdemona, plays the part 
with intelligence and grace. The distinctive feature of the whole 
‘ormance, however, is, to our mind, the Iago of M. Chelles, It 
is a really marvellous impersonation. “ Honest Iago,” as he 
plays it, would have taken in persons far less trustful than 
the Moor. He is so attractive; so candid and open; so full of 
fun, as in the opening scene with Brabantio; his manners are 
so hearty, and his voice so soft and insinuating, no one could sup- 
such a gentleman as he is capable of acrime. In his soli- 
logue, however, and in the scenes with Emilia, he lets the dark 
side of his character be seen. His*voice becomes harsh and 
strident, his gestures are rough, and he has a laugh like that of 
@ mocking fiend. Nor must we forget to commend his facial 
expression. In his scenes with Othello he generally contrives to 
stand in such a position that Othello cannot see his face, and he 
glances at his victim with a sneer of assured revenge—the sort of ex- 
pression that a snake might wear when it had got its victim well 
within reach of itscoils, From the rest of the performers we must 
especially select the Cassio of M. Albert Lambert, a young actor 
of t promise, who adds to a gallant bearing no ordinary share 
of intelligence. As usual, Bianca and the Clown are omitted; 
but with these exceptions the play is faithfully performed without 
ilment, 


SILVER IN INDIA. 


Wwe: have heard much of the losses through the depreciation of 
silver suffered by the Indian Government, by European 
residents in India, and by all who trade with the silver-using 
countries ; but tve have been told little of the counterbalancing 
advan’ to India, Yet they are not slight. The depreciation 
of silver means that the value of silver as compared with gold has 
fallen—in other words, that it takes a greater quantity of silver 


now than formerly to buy a given quantity of gold. Ten or twelve 
years ago fifteen and a half ounces of silver exchanged for one 
ounce of gold, but now more than seventeen ounces of silver are 
required to purchase one ounce of gold. The effect of this upon 
those who trade with silver-using countries we are all acquainted 
with ; but it is equally certain that its effect is to stimulate expor- 
tation from India, and generally from the silyer-using countries to 
the gold-using countries. For example, if an exporter from India 
were to sell now the commodity in which he deals for the same 
gold price in London which he received for it—let us say twelve 

ears ago—for every sovereign he received twelve years ago he 
would have obtained only ten rupees, whereas now he would 
receive about eleven rupees. We are speaking conventionally, 
assuming, as is generally done, that the rupee is worth two shil- 
lings exactly, which is not strictly accurate; and we are also 
assuming that the fall in the, value of silver is about ten per 
cent., which likewise is not quite accurate; but the statements in 
both cases are near enough to the truth to illustrate what we 
mean. It is not easy to ascertain whether there has been any 
decrease in the purchasing power of silver in India, in the absence- 
of inquiries as to prices and the causes of their fluctuations which 
would be necessary to base a correct opinion upon; but we may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that, if the purchasing power of 
silver has decreased in India, the decrease is slight compared with 
the decrease in Europe. Consequently, the eleven rupees which. 
the Indian exporter obtains for his pound in London are still 
nearly, if not quite, as good as they were a dozen years ago in 
India. Therefore, the Indian exporter practically obtains nearly 
ten per cent. more for his goods than he did a dozen years ago,. 
even though the gold price has remained absolutely the same 
during the whole time. In short, so far as the Indian exporter is 
concerned, the depreciation of silver is to him what the bounty ou 
export is to the Continental sugar-grower. It enables him to com- 
pete with other exporters who are nearer the European market, 
and who thus possess natural advantages over him. The result is, 
as we have already said, to stimulate exportation from India, and, 
therefore, to stimulate production in India, and the cultivation of 
produce for which there is a demand in Europe. We see this 
more particularly in the growth of the trade in wheat from India.. 
A little while ago the notion of exporting Indian wheat to Europe 
seemed chimerical; but now the trade is well established, and at 
present it has assumed very large proportions, as we shall see pre- 
sently. The sudden increase in the trade of late is not due 
wholly—perhaps we should say the sudden increase is not at all 
due—to the depreciation in silver; but the springing up of the 
trade itself is directly traceable to the depreciation of silver, 
although it has been helped by other important causes, Estimat- . 
ing the rupee at two shillings, we find that the value of wheat 
exported from India in 1880 was, in round figures, two and three- 
quarter millions sterling, while last year the value rose to seven 
and a half millions sterling, and in the current year so far the 
value has continued to increase. 

The sudden trebling of the export of wheat last year was due- 
mainly to the failure of the American wheat crops. It is now 
certain that the harvests in the United States and Canada were 
much more deficient than was supposed at the time, and the great 
speculators who control the markets in Chicago and St. Louis, 
having found for two or three years running that they had control 
of the European markets, assumed that they would be able to fix 
the prices this year also at their will. Accordingly, they bought 
up all the supplies that came to market, and have held most of 
them back inthe hope of forcing up prices. The export of wheat 
from the United States, therefore, has been very small since the 
harvest, and, in consequence, English buyers have had to look 
to other sources for their supplies. Thus the Indian exporters 
were afforded an opportunity which they have not been slow 
to take advantage of. But, of course, they would have been 
unable to do this had it not been that the construction of rail- 
ways had made a great export of wheat already possible, and 
indeed had led, aloag with the depreciation in silver to which 
we have referred above, to the gradual growth of a con- 
siderable trade. Before railways were constructed wheat was 

wn only for home consumption. Even export to neighbour- 
ing provinces was impossible, as we know from the fact that 
terrible famines prevailed in some parts of India, while there was 
an over-abundance of food in other parts. The opening up of the 
country by railways happily has put an end to this state of things; 
has brought the markets of vad within reach of the cultivators, 
and has thus given a great stimulus to industry, while it is pouring 
new and unaccustomed wealth into the Punjaub and the North- 
Western Provinces. The construction of the Suez Canal has con- 
tributed still further to make the trade possible. In the old time, 
when all ships had to go round the Cape of Good Hope, and when 
freights were dear, the export of wheat from India to Europe was 
impossible ; but now, through the Suez Canal, wheat can be sent 
in a few weeks from Bombay to Marseilles and London, and, as 
we have just seen, the trade is assuming very considerable pro- 
portions. It is noteworthy, too, that the trade with France, 
Belgium, and some other of the Continental countries, is growing 
quite as rapidly as that with England. A very large increase in 
the exports of wheat to France is shown by the returns for last 
year, and there is also a marked increase in the exports to Egypt, 
which, we presume, were intended, not for Egypt—itself a wheat- 
growing country—but for some other destination, probably for 
some Continental country, the trade through Egypt being evi- 
dently a transit trade, and not a trade of ultimate destination. 
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’ The growth of the wheat trade, then, is rendered possible by 
the great public works which are transforming the face of India, 
-and by the construction of the Suez Canal. But, even with rail- 
ways and the Suez Canal, it is doubtful whether it could be 
‘maintained but for the depreciation of silver. During the past 
few months Indian wheat has been sold in the London market at 
forty shillings a quarter; but, as we pointed out above, the real 
price obtained by the Indian exporter is not twenty rupees, but 
twenty-two rupees. In reality, therefore, the price is, roughly, 
about ten per cent. higher than the nominal price, which in itself 
-is a considerable profit. If, then, the value of silver were to rise 
to its old level, it is very doubttul whether the trade in wheat 
would not be completely put a stop to. The further extension 
of railways in India, the growth of wealth, the cheapening of 
freights, and other changes may, of course, after a little while, 
enable India to sell wheat in London ten per cent. cheaper than 
she can do at present. But for the moment it seems certain that 
she could not sell it under forty shillings a quarter, and she can 
_sell even at forty shillings only because the depreciation of silver 
ractically adds ten per cent. to the gold price obtained in London. 
‘ When the American harvests were very abundant, as in 1879, the 
export of wheat from India was somewhat under a million sterling 
-in value, showing apparently that India is not yet in a position to 
compete with the United States, when the harvests in the latter 
country are good. But the increase in the export of wheat to 
seven and a half millions in value, last year, shows that she can 
compete when the American harvests are bad. America, in fact, 
in normal times, fixes the price of wheat in the European markets, 
and India is barely able to compete with her aided by the de- 
preciation in silver, Were the depreciation to disappear, therefore, 
and, consequently, the effective price received by India for her 
wheat to fall, India would be shut out of the European market. 
It may be said that this would be no real loss to India; that 
at present she is taking payment in a depreciated metal, and 
that, although that metal buys in India as much, or nearly as 
much, as ever it did, the depreciation in the long run must extend 
to India, and, therefore, she will suffer ultimate loss. But this 
.does not at all follow. The great thing is that production of 
wealth should be stimulated in India, and this is being done, as 
-we see, in consequence of the depreciation in silver, which opens 
up a market for Indian wheat, and, therefore, extends the cultiva- 
tion of wheat in the districts where it will grow well. As the 
cultivation is extended and improved methods are introduced, it 
is probable that the cost of raising the wheat will be lessened, 
and that, consequently, the grower will be able to sell for a lower 
price. It is also to be assumed that the cost of carriage by rail- 
-way will be diminished. The railways will see that it is to their 
interest to increase traffic, and they will lower their charges to the 
minimum that will pay them. Lastly, if the trade assumes large 
proportions and becomes permanent, vessels will be sent out pur- 
pels to accommodate the trade, and thus freights will be reduced. 
all these ways, and by the extension of banking, it is reasonably 
- certain that the price at which Indian wheat can be profitably 
sold in London will greatly be reduced; and, therefore, that India 
is being largely benefited by the depreciation of silver. Furthermore, 
even if the depreciation of silver is permanent ; and if it extends to 
India, as is commonly assumed, the process will be a long one. It 
is only by extending her exports of commodities considerably, and, 
therefore, augmenting very largely every year her imports of silver, 
that the value of silver in India can be lowered; and with the 
present habits of hoarding amongst. fhe Indian population, it 
would take a considerable time before the currency in India be- 
comes so large that the value will sensibly fall. Besides, it is to 
be borne in mind that as the wealth of India increases the need 
for a larger currency will spring up. If, for example, India were 
to export to Europe every year permanently ten millions’ worth of 
wheat, wages in the wheat-growing districts would tend to rise, 
_employment would become more abundant, and, consequently, 
there would be need for a larger currency.. And if, in the same 
way, other trades were also stimulated, the need for a larger 
currency would arise in various other districts; and thus the 
period at which silver would become sensibly depreciated in India 
would be postponed. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. | 


hr impression derived from a first general view of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition is more favourable this year than it was 
last year. ‘The general level of merit in the works displayed seems 
higher ; and the ridiculous blunders made last year by the Hanging 
Committee have not been repeated. Many bad works occupy places 
on the line; that is the inevitable result of the present rules and 
system of baneing, Bot its natural corollary is that many good 
works should be ly placed. So long as human nature remains 
unchanged, it is to be feared that incompetent Academicians will 
continue to disbelieve either in the non-existence or in the decay 
of their talents, and will not hesitate to occupy the space which is 
placed at their disposal with such works as are not to be found in 
the galleries of the Crystal Palace ; and as it is obviously easier to 
change the regulations of the Academy than to change human 
nature, ore can only hope that in this way the tyranny of the 
Academicians may some day be brought to an end. In this particular 
Academy there is one particular picture of the kind referred to the 
exhibition of which is calculated to throw more ridicule than any 


amount of argument could throw upon the existing system. For 
the rest, with the exception of Mr. Alma-Tadema, those Acade- 

micians whose paintings command serious attention are well repre- 

sented in the present exhibition; and among the works of the 
| younger artists there are but few instances in which we find a 
| falling off where we hoped for an improvement, while in many 
| there are distinct signs of steady advance. The exhibition as a 
| whole, though it is the reverse of wanting in fine specimens of 
| landseapes and figure subjects, may be said to be strikingly strong 
in portraiture, and stronger than usual in sculpture; and one 
novelty or variety of arrangement is that the Lecture-Room is this 
year entirely devoted to sculpture. : 

Taking a general glance at the rooms in their order, we 
may single out among the portraits in the First Gallery Mr. 
Ouless’s fine and soldierly portrait of Sir Frederick Roberts (23), 
and Mr. Millais’s “ Dorothy Thorpe” (43), which is charming 
alike in expression, composition, and colouring, Among the 
landscapes, Mr. Peter Graham’s “The Inflowing Tide,” in 
which the waves are instinct with motion and the gulls with life, 
at once commands attention; while Mr. Vicat Cole's small picture 
of “The Sources of the Thames” (35) is particularly pleasing. 
Mr. Pettie shows an ill-conceived and ineffective picture of 
‘“‘ Evgene Aram ” (18), and a strikingly dramatic picture, which, 
however, is somewhat cold and unpleasing in colour, of “ The 
Duke) of Monmouth’s Interview with James II.” (30). The 
President has two beautiful works, in one of which, “ Wedded” 
(71), the strength which is combined with extreme delicacy, 
both in drawing and painting, is especially noteworthy. Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s “‘ The Magician's Doorway ” (24) is a fine work, 
full of imaginative suggestion, and, as a matter of course, admir- 
able as a piece of animal portraiture. Mr. Boughton is at his best 
in “The Burgomaster’s Daughter; Skating Costume, Seventeenth 
Century ” (63), which is delightfully quaint and attractive; and M. 
de Munciicsy is unfortunately far from being at his best in “ Avantla 
féte du Papa” (64). The work is in some respects terribly careless, 
notably in the worse than sketchy treatment of the hands, and for 
this its general effectiveness cannot be held to atone. In the 
Second Gallery a fine and striking portrait of Sir Henry Thompson 
(127), by Mr. Millais, is a very important contribution, and next 
to it is a capital sea-piece (128), by Mr. Brett, Other excellent 

rtraits are those of Mr. Robert Few (150), by Mr. Frank 

oll; of Mr. Whichcord (181), by Mr, Alma-Tadema ; and of Sir 
George Campbell (189), by Mr. John Collier. Mr. Van Haanen’s 
“ Luncheon-Time in a Venetian Sartoria” (176) is a worthy 
pendant to his “ Pearl Stringers ” of two years ago ; and Mr. Albert 
a “ Voyage of Sindbad” (157) is full of fancy and 

auty. 

The Third Gallery contains two very impressive portraits, of 
the Master of Trinity (251), by Mr. Herkomer, and of the late 
Captain Sim (260), by Mr. Frank Holl. Mr., Marks’s “The 
Lord Say brought before Jack Cade” is his best as well as 
his largest work of this year. It is full of character, but the 
quality of the painting is not of that excellence which we expect 
from the artist. The President’s large picture of “ Phryne at 
Eleusis ” (307) is.a work of which it is needless in this merely 
general sketch to say more than that the beauty and strength of 
the drawing are remarkable, while the unexpected scheme of 
colour has a decided attraction of its own. Mr. Frank Dicksee has 
a@ picture charming alike in feeling and execution, called “ A Love 
Story” (288), and Mr, Herbert, sends “ Justice is Not Always 
Slow” (314). This is undoubtedly the most amazing work of the 
exhibition. It may be doubted, indeed, whether so many remark- 
able qualities have before been combined in a picture by a Royal 
Academician. Its unconscious humour, its oddities of drawing 
and painting, have been no doubt rivalled singly ; but, take it for all 
in all, perhaps nothing so wondrous has ever before been exhibited. 
Compared with it, Mr. Horsley’s “ A Merry Chase’’ (295) is tame 
and uninteresting. Mr, Yeames’s “Prince Arthur and Hubert” (204) 
exhibits much poetical force and much technical mastery. 
Another picture remarkable for technical skill is Mr. Sargent’s 
“ A Portrait” (239), which isa daring study in reds, Amongst 
various clever pictures, of which we must defer any detailed 
accourt, we may mention in passing Mr. Burgess’s humorous and 
effective Spanish picture, “The Letter-Writer” (294). In the 
Fourth Gallery we fiad two charming Dutch pictures by Mr. 
Boughton, of which we prefer “A Dutch Seaside Resort” (363), 
“ A Cobbler’s Shop” (344), by Mr. Van Haanen, a work which is 
perhaps even better than the one we have already mentioned, and 
an extremely clever picture by Mr. Van Beers, “The Yacht La 
Siréne” $320). Excellent also in their different ways are Mr. 
welle’s Inverlochy Castle and Ben Nevis” (413), and 
Mrs. Merritt’s portrait of Mr. Lowell (398). 

Gallery No. V. contains one of the treasures of the exhibition— 
Mr. Brett’s “ The Grey of the Morning” (506). It is long since 
Mr. Brett has painted anything so nearly perfect as this; one might 
go further, and say that it is long since any study of rock and sea 
approaching it in excellence has been seen, Among two or three fine 
portraits in this room, Mr. J. D. Watson’s, of a man in seventeenth- 
century costume (525), stands out by the strength of its drawing 
and colouring. Another work which will attract well-deserved 
attention is Mr. Briton Riviere’s diploma picture, “The King 
Drinks ” (468) a magnificent study of a lion at a forest waterside. 
Mrs. Butler's ‘ Floreat Etona!” (499), which commemorates a 
striking and touching incident at Laing’s Nek, is disappointing as 
regards both composition and painting. Undoubtedly the finest 
battle-piece in the Academy, and one of the finest that have beer 
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seen anywhere of late years, is Mr. Caton Woodville’s “ Maiwand ; 
Saving the Guns” (567). It would be difficult to praise too 
highly the force and the tire of this representation of one of the 
most terrible and exciting scenes of warfare. The picture con- 
veys, as one looks at it, the idea which is conveyed by most careful 
work in which there is atouch of genius, that it must have been 
painted at a white heat, so full of motion are the figures of 
galloping horses and men cheering on their steeds and companions, 
or reeling wounded in their saddles. The work is indeed one of rare 
merit, to which we cannot attempt now to do full justice. Another 
performance of unusual power which demands more attention than 
we can at this nioment give to it is“ The Banquet ; one of a series of 
six, illustrating the history of a soldier of the sixteenth century,” by 
Mr. J. D, Linton (609). This is painted daringly and successfully, 
in the manner of Veronese, Mr. Seymour Lucas’s “ The Favourite” 
(628) has much cleverness; Mr. Val Prinsep’s “ Death of Siward 
the Strong” (558) has an impressive pathos; and Mr. Henry 
Moore shows near it a fine sea-piece (557). M.Motte's “ The Geese 
of the Capitol ” (582), which will have been seen by some visitors 
“ in another place,” is a singularly fine and original piece of work. 
In the Seventh Room we may notice for the present Mr. 
F. Barnard’s poetical, if slightly theatrical, “ Sidney Carton” 
(684); Mr. Herkomer's portrait cf Mr. B. W. Wynne (729); 
Mr. Nicholas Chevalier's “Interior of a Buddhist Monastery” 
(688); and “ Meyringen ” (732), in which Sir Robert Collier 
has struck out a new line in Swiss landscape, and which is one 
of the comparatively few instances of bad hanging. The Eighth 
Gallery contains several clever works, but none perhaps of any 
very striking merit, with the exception of Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s “The Fisherman and the Genius” (778), and Mr. 
Herkomer's portrait of Mr. Archibald Forbes (787). It con- 
tains also a work by Mr. Armitage (803), which is worthy of 
being exhibited together with Mr. Herbert's surprising produc- 
tion. In the Eleventh Room we have one of Mr. John 
O'Connor's best works, “ Palladio’s Piazza, Vicenza” (1450); two 
capital pictures by Mr. Logsdail (1528, 1530); an excellent tree 
study, or rather tree portrait, by Mr. MacWhirter (1536); and, 
amongst others, three striking portraits—Mr. Millais’s Cardinal 
Newman (1514); a finely drawn and painted portrait of Sir 
Charles Herries, by Mr. Frank Holl (1470); and a portrait, by 
Mr. John Collier—the best, we think, that he has yet painted— 
of the late Mr. Darwin (1465). Apart from the peculiar interest 
now attaching to it, this is a work of unusual excellence; and by 
calling attention to it we may bring to a close this first general 
glance at an exhibition which may be admitted to be, on the 
whole, a decidedly creditable one. 


THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS. 


it may not be generally remembered that the subscription to 
the Two Thousand Guineas is double that of the Derby, and 
four times that of the St. Leger. Last year the Two Thousand 
was a more valuable stake than the Derby itself. There were 
twenty-six more subscribers to the Two Thousand in 1881 than 
in 1882, but ninety entries is not bad when the entrance fee is 
a hundred pounds, without any attractions of added money. For 
the late race, two owners took five hundred pounds worth of sub- 
scriptions a-piece, while three entered four horses each. After 
the American successes of last year, unusual interest was 
taken in the first great three-year-old race of this season, as 
Englishmen were anxious to see whether there was likely to be a 
repetition of their defeats of the previous summer. The danger 
seemed to lie in Mr. Lorillard’s brown colt Gerald, by Saxon, out 
of Girl of the Period, an American-bred horse. When he arrived 
in England he was pronounced by judges of horseflesh to be 
a remarkably fine, but very unfinished, colt. It was thought 
that although he seemed unfit to win many races as a two- 
ear-old, he would be a very dangerous three-year-old. In 
is first race he was a couple of lengths behind Nellie and 
Dutch Oven; and in the Middle Park Plate he was within a 
length of Kermesse. His only other performance was to walk 
over for a Subscription Stakes. As he could run decently 
when he was what racing men call “a mere frame” of a horse, 
it was anticipated that he would show brilliant form when he 
filled out as a three-year-old. Possibly the prophets may have 
taken it too much for granted that he would fill out. At any 
rate, it was said by men who had seen the colt early in the spring 
that he had not developed as much as they had expected. It was 
rumoured that he had a light, weak-looking neck; that his loins 
were anything but muecular; and that there was a want of depth 
in his flank. Moreover, doubts were thrown out about the state 
of his forelegs, and it was even reported that he had been fired. 
Nevertheless, it was said that the horse constantly appeared at 
exercise, and that he galloped in very fine style. or some time 
he was first favourite. Yet some critics, who allowed his action 
to be magnificent, objected that he was a nervous, hard-mouthed 
brute, that fought at its bridle with unmistakable symptoms of 
temper. Although it was rumoured early this week that he had 
broken a blood-vessel in his head, he was backed for the Two 
Thousand up to the very day of the race. About a couple of 
hours before the start, he was strongly supported at about 12 to 1; 
but, to the consternation of his backers, he was scratched only an 
hour and a half before the time appointed for the race. 
One of the most interesting of the entries for the Two 


Thousand was the filly Dutch Oven. She is a fine lengthy brown 
mare, by Dutch Skater out of Cantiniére. Last season she won 
nine out of twelve races. The first race was for the July Stakes, 
Kermesse won, beating Marden by half a length. The same dis- 
tance behind Marden came Dutch Oven and St. Marguerite, who 
ran a dead heat. All four were carrying exactly the same weight, 
with the exception of Marden, who was carrying 3 lbs. extra for 
his sex. In her second race Dutch Oven beat Pursebearer by three- 
quarters of a length, but she was receiving a stone. In her third 
race, she again met Kermesse and St. Marguerite. She was now 
receiving 4 lbs. from Kermesse, and nothing from St. Marguerite, 
and she beat the pair by a head. In her fourth race she gave both 
Pursebearer and St. Marguerite 1 lb., and beat the first named by 
one length and the second by two lengths. In her next race she 
was beaten by three-quarters of a length by Nellie, to whom she 
was giving 7 lbs. She met Kermesse and Nellie at even weights 
in her following race, running within half a length of the former. 
In the same race Pursebearer was unplaced. After a walk over, 
she beat Red Spectre by half a length in a race at Newmarket. 
Later on she beat Nellie by a neck at even weights, Gerald being 
third. In the Clearwell Stakes she gave Nellie 3 lbs., and beat 
her by a head; and in her last race of the season she gave Marden 
4lbs., and beat him by a head. Throughout her entire two-year- 
old career she ran with wonderful consistency, and her perform- 
ances tended to prove her to be within two or three pounds of the 
very best form of the year, while it was far from impossible to 
argue that she might be as good as any two-year-old of the season, 
Last year it was commonly lamented that she was a roarer ; but as 
the winter progressed it was rumoured that the filly was perfectly 
sound, An illness prevented her from being galloped for some 
time, and there were great disputes as to the soundness of the 
flying filly. One sporting writer boldly wrote to her trainer on 
the subject, and received a reply to the effect that the mare was 
always thick-winded, but that she was believed to be perfectly 
a After having been a strong first favourite for the Two 
Thousand, she was suddenly reported to be es ae her non- 
appearance at exercise one morning caused her to be sent down in 
the betting. Then it was said that she would be seen as usual on 
the following day, and she was again backed at shorter prices. It 
was’ soon known, however, that there was real cause for un- 
easiness, for in her stable no — is made to conceal anything 
from the public; after a bet or two had been laid at 20 to 1 against 
her, her name disappeared altogether from the betting quotations, 
and early in the present week she was scratched. 

Marden, a bay colt by Hermit out of Barchettina, had never 
won a race. He had shown fine form in the July Stakes, 
when he ran within half a length of Kermesse, beating Dutch 
Oven and St. Marguerite by half a length, If he had not run 
again, he might have been considered about the best two-year-old 
colt in training; but at Lewes he was beaten a length by 
Geheimniss, who was giving him weight, and the next day he 
was beaten a head by Oarlyle. In the Middle Park Plate 
he was unplaced; but in the Dewhurst Plate he ran Dutch 
Oven to a head, when receiving 4 lbs, without allowing any- 
thing for sex. This running seemed to show that he was an 
uncertain performer, and, except on his form in the July Stakes, 
he could not be made out to be within 7 lbs. of Dutch Oven, 
but we shall allude to this horse again presently. Executor was 
out nine times last year, but won only twice. At the Lewes 
Summer Meeting he beat a field of a dozen in the great South 
of England Breeders’ Two-year-old Stakes, He beat the Peine 
de Cceur colt by a short head, but he was receiving 5 lbs. The 
Peine de Cceur colt subsequently ran within three-quarters of a 
length. of Dutch Oven, and then Executor was unplaced. On 
public form, it seemed hard to make out that Executor could be 
within 10 Ibs. of a first-class colt; but, on the strength of reported 
victories in private trials, he became first favourite for the Two 
Thousand, 

The Biennial Stakes in the Craven week sometimes throws con- 
siderable light on the Two Thousand ; but this year it did very 
little to help the prophets, as neither Kingdom, the winner, nor 
Little Sister, the second in the race, were entered for the Two 
Thousand. The betting on the Two Thousand was, however, 
considerably atiected by the Column Produce Stakes. It has 
been already shown that St. Marguerite had been but a trifle 
behind the best two-year-old form of last year, and she was made 
first favourite for the Column Produce Stakes, Little Sister being 
second favourite. Another starter was Troll, a colt that had never 
hitherto run in public. He is good-looking and on a large scale, 
but he looked very backward for his age; and, although he had 
been at one time backed at 10 to 1 for the Two Thousand, 
20 to I was now offered against him for the Column Pro- 
duce Stakes, Paragon, a chestnut colt by Hermit, was another 
competitor. He had started seven times without success as a 
two-year-old, but he had run within half a length of St. Marguerite 
in his last race, the Home-tred Foal Post Stakes, at the New- 
market Houghton Meeting. Troll was well beaten at the Bushes; 
Little Sister dropped back on the descent, and St. Marguerite had 
had enough of it in the Abingdon Bottom. Paragon then came 
away and won without the slightest difficulty by four lengths. 
Aithough understood to be a roarer, he at once became one of the 
favourites for the Two Thousand. There was another surprise in 
the Craven Stakes. Nine horses started, of which Marden was 
made a strong favourite. As the field were running in, Marden 
appeared to be winning; but he was cauglt on the post by 
Laureate and beaten by a head. Laureate is a brown colt by 
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Rosicrucian out of Laura, the dam of Petrarch, and his only per- 
formance last year was to be unplaced in the Middle Park Plate 
After the Craven Stakes, Marden went down to 20 to 1 for the 
Two Thousand, but he eventually came back to12 to1. Berwick, 
by Tibthorpe, had won the Prendergast Stakes; but he had often 
been beaten. The running of Pursebearer has already been noticed 
incidentally, and it will have been observed that he ran forward 
in good company on several occasions. In addition to his per- 
formances already noticed, he had won a couple of races. He is a 
good-looking bay colt by Scottish Chief out of Thrift. A great 
many people fancied him for the Two Thousand, for a few pounds’ 
improvement in a colt that had run so well would have put him 
on an equality with some of the best two-year-old form of last 
season, and his supporters considered him to have made great 

rogress during the winter. Shotover is a chestnut filly by 

ermit out of Stray Shot. She had run three times last year 
without winning a race, and her best performance had been to run 
within a neck of Berwick for the Prendergast Stakes. Nevertheless 
she was heavily backed at short prices on the strength of private 
trials. Within a few days of the race several other horses were 
backed at liberal prices—Isabel, Comte Alfred, Sachem, South- 
ampton, Gareth, Carlyle, Zeus, and Quicklime all finding sup- 


rters. 
ni little was learned of the probable starters for the Two 
Thousand from any of the running during the Epsom Spring 
Meeting; and it may be said that the form of the better class of 
three-year-olds was even less known than usual up to the date of 
the late Two Thousand. The race itself appe a remarkably 
open one. As the day drew near, all sorts of reports were spread 
about to the detriment of the favourites. In addition to the 
Dutch Oven failure, there were rumours that Executor had pulled 
up lame after a gallop; that Paragon roared too much to win a 
race like the Two Thousand, and that he was not particularly 
sound on his legs. Then, two days before the race, the news 
came from Newmarket that Gerald had broken a_blood- 
vessel. As is often the case, the first favourite for the Derby 
was not entered for the Two Thousand ; but it is not to be 
desired that the great three-year-old race at Newmarket should 
discount the Derby; so it was rather a matter for congratulation 
than otherwise that neither Bruce nor Kingdom were entered for 
the Two Thousand. 

There are always plenty of unscrupulous people who are ready 
to take advantage of uny symptoms of uneasiness among the 
backers of favourites, and these speculators greedily seized the 
setae afforded them before the late Two Thousand. By 
alternately exaggerating and contradicting every evil rumour, by 
false reports of private trials, by stories of the merits of impossible 
outsiders, and by mysterious hints that all was not well with the 
favourites, they contrived during the three days preceding the race 
to create a perfect panic in the betting market. Indeed, by 
Tuesday all the original favourites had been dethroned, and their 

laces were occupied by horses that had but a short time before 
n outsiders. Who would have believed at the close of last 
season that Executor would ever be the tirst favourite for the Two 
Thousand ; and who would have expected Shotover, a filly that 
had never won a race, to be at so short a price as 8 to 1? It must 
have been quite a relief to backers when the day of the race at 
last siabvol, and the end came to the flood of cuntradictory 
rumours that had bewildered them so mercilessly. Something 
under a couple of minutes proved time enough to solve the problem 
about which there had been so much disputing and so many 
anxieties, to say nothing of so much gambling. Eighteen horses— 
the largest field that Be come out for the Two Thousand for 
thirteen years—went away without a single false attempt toa 
= start. Southampton made the running; but he had fairly 
exhausted himself by the time he reached the crest of the hill. 
Paragon, who had won the Column Produce Stakes so easily, was 
beaten about the same period of the race. Executor, who started 
first favourite, was hopelessly beaten half way down the hill. 
Marden was done up before reaching the Dip. In the Dip, Shot- 
over dashed away to the front, and galloping boldly up the hill, 
she won in a canter by two lengths. ; 

It must have been mortifying to the racing prophets that, after 
all their abstruse calculations shout public form, neither Shotover, 
Quicklime, nor Marden—the first, second, and third in the race— 
should ever have won a race before. Shotover, who is engaged in 
the Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger, was purchased as a 
yearling for 1,400 guineas. She was bred by Mr. Chaplin, and 
the is now the property of the Duke of Westminster. There has 
seldom been a more eventful Two Thousand ; but the actual race 
er a dull affair enough, and the weather was unpleasant in the 
extreme, 


REVIEWS. 


THOMAS CARLYLE.* 
(Second Notice.) 
R. FROUDES second volume opens with a more complete 
and frecise account of Carlyle’s and religion 
than has yet appeared. He wasa Calvinist, but without the theology 


* Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1793- 
1835. By J. A. Froude, M.A. Longmans & 


of Geneva; he was a believer in the divine government of the 
universe, but with a faith not based either on revelation or on any 
fallible human authority, and resting only upon “ the experienced 
facts of things interpreted by the intelligence of man.” He rejected 
miracles, holding that the whole visible world is a miracle, and 
that the specially-recorded miraculous occurrences of sacred his- 
tory could simply not have happened. Yet he was not a material- 
ist, but, on the contrary, entertained a strong conviction of the 
spiritual truths of religion, and held that it was the appointed mis- 
sion of his life to rescue religious truth from the bondage of dogma, 
and to expand the conception of religion into something wider 
and more glorious than has ever been imagined. In his own 
words, “The whole creation seems more and more divine to 
me, the natural more and more supernatural.” He believed that 
a moral revolution was in progress, under which the phenomena 
of spiritual life would be referred to their true laws, as completely 
as those of the material world were becoming understood and 
released from the arbitrary hypotheses which had for so long re- 
tarded any real knowledge of them. God and the soul must exist, 
but the formulas under which their relations have been expressed 
must pass away. The universe, physical and psychical, is ruled 
by God’s laws in the smallest as well as in the greatest matters, 
and the welfare of man depends upon his faithful reading of them. 
“ Society,” writes Mr. Froude, “was but a higher organism, no 
accidental agreement of individual persons or families to live to- 
gether on conditions which they could arrange for themselves, but 
a natural growth, the conditions of which are already inflexibly 
laid down.” This passage might well occur in a treatise main- 
taining the truth of the theory of development in its later stages, 
and intended to explain the position of man in an advanced period 
of civilization. It is strange to encounter it in this exposition of 
the philosophy of Carlyle, who flouted at Darwin and his views; 
but for all that it may be true that Carlyle so held, and that to 
him the mystery of the universe could not be explained unless by 
believing in a continuous exercise of power passing without 
break from material to spiritual things. Two fragments, one 
of them entitled “Spiritual Optics,” acd written in 1852, are 
now printed for the first time, and largely assist to elucidate 
what were = doubts and aspirations. His frame of 
mind on the subject of prayer may be collected from the 
reply to an admiring disciple who in 1870 resorted to his 
oracle for a response. Fiectere superos was, of course, not his 
opinion of its proper use; but he did think that prayer was a 
native and deep impulse of the soul of man, and of the very highest 
benefit to him. In fact, “ no prayer, no religion.” 


The residence at the remote place known as Craigenputtock began 
in 1828, after a commencement of married life in Edinburgh. To 
it the Carlyles were followed by constant kindness from Jeffrey, 
to whom as to others so little recognition of it was ever shown by 
the moody and self-willed husband of the charming heiress of 
Haddington. Some glimpses are afforded of Jeffrey's intolerance and 
narrow-mindedness as a literary dictator, but there are abundant 
proofs of his sound common sense and unceasing efforts to be- 
friend Carlyle. He offered him an annual allowance, he lent him 
money, and it ap that he even thought of him as his successar 
in the editing of the Edinburgh Review, a post for which 
it is not |= geen to believe that Carlyle was at all fitted. 
For all this Carlyle was rather resentful than otherwise. 
He was himself generous as a giver, parting, indeed, with that 
which did not altogether belong to himself, as when he supported 
his brothers at the expense of his wife’s comfort and health; but 
he did not possess the greater generosity which can receive favours 
graciously, and is indeed the loftier virtue of the two. Mr. Froude 
endeavours to defend Carlyle’s independence of spirit, and com- 
pares him to Johnson at Oxford, when he flung away the boots 
placed at his door by a gentleman commoner. This was, how- 
ever, the case of an alms from a stranger, while Jeffrey was a 
relation of Mrs. Carlyle, and had the right to offer assistance to a 
fellow-working literary man. 


During the time spent on the moors Carlyle had to paes 
through the direst straits of his life,so far as the pressure of 
poverty went. He was paying for the medical education and 
subsistence of his brother John, and his brother Alick, having 
failed in his farming, was also on his hands, Yet, under these 
circumstances, the Sartor Resartus was composed, and became 
the vehicle for some most interesting personal confessions, as well 
as for the enunciation of much original thought upon men and 
things. Hudibras and Tristram Shandy are said to have been 
Carlyle’s earliest favourites among books, and traces of their in- 
fluence may be discerned in the humours of Teufelsdréckh. It is 
not mentioned whether Carlyle ever liked Rabelais—probably he 
did not—but in their exuberance and whimsicality there is some 
resemblance between Sartor Resartus and the history of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel. The learned and humorous champion of the 
Renaissance had probably less difficulty in finding readers than 
had the prophet-author of later days, and it was not until the 
public had oon educated into appreciating it by reading its 
earlier portions as they appeared in Fraser's Magazine that 
Carlyle’s work began to find favour. For a long time it was a 
nightmare to publishers and editors of magazines, and the writer 
had to encounter vast discouragement and many rebulls before he 
could get it printed profitably to himself. He made a journey to 
London with it in 1831; there was a nibble in Albemarle Street, 
after the book had been declined in the Row; but when the 
potentate of the West found that it had been already seen in the 
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East, he also threw it up, and the poor book at last had to be cut 
up into portions for month-by-month publication. 

The unremitting kindness of Jeffrey had assisted Carlyle in his 
endeavours to find a publisher. It also procured him an admission 
to the House of Commons, which, of course, he “ quitted with 
the highest contempt.” Soon afterwards Macaulay figures as a 
sophistical, rhetorical, ambitious young man of talent, “set to 
make flash speeches,and making them.” Nor did further acquaint- 
ance with the literary men of London, coupled with some longer 
experience of life, tend to improve Carlyle’s opinion of them. 
“ Of all the deplorables and despicables of this city and time, the 
saddest are the literary men, . . . They are the Devil's own 
vermin.” This constant attitude of mind was not likely to help 
the person who maintained it in his struggles to obtain literary 
work. Nor was Carlyle himself ignorant of his own peculiarities. 
In a letter to his wife of this date he confesses the vulgarity of 
his feelings towards Jeffrey, and writes :—“ Oh, my dear Jeannie, 
do help me to be a little softer, to be a little merciful to a// men, 
even gienen.” This last word was perpetually used by Carlyle— 
in fact, with an iteration that was most wearisome and unprofit- 
able. It would have been good for him, as well as for the 
wretched Mr. Weare of Lyon’s Inn, if Thurtell’s murder had never 
been committed ; and if that particular piece of evidence had never 
been given at Hertford Assizes which so tickled Carlyle’s fancy and 
impelled him to invent the famous phrases of “gigman” and 
“ giomanity,” and to work to death the ideas embodied in them. 
Mankind, indeed, was scarcely to be regenerated in that way, any 
more than by Carlyle’s never-ceasing wails and outcries against 
things as they are, unaccompanied by any practical suggestion of 


helpful remedy, and finally subsiding into admiration and ap- 


proval of slavery and despotic government. 

The portion of a winter spent in Edinburgh in 1833 proved a 
disappointment, so far as went the opportunities of a return to 
society. He could not mix with it, but describes himself as a 
wild, monstrous Orson amongst the people, and (especially if 
bilious) as smashing everything to pieces, But it was now that 
the conception dawned upon Carlyle of at some time writing a 
history of the French Revolution. He read the books in the 
Advocates’ Library with the appetite of one long starved,and thus 
accumulated the requisite materials. The first result of this labour 
afterwards appeared in his history of the famous episode of the 
Diamond Necklace, the work upon which Carlyle’s reputation as a 
great writer can be more securely based than on any other single 


. performance. “When he wrote it much of the evidence which has 


since come to light was unknown; yet his sagacity unravelled the 
whole of that complicated story, and suggested all that the 
Memoirs of Beugnot have subsequently revealed. 


Four months in Edinburgh were enough to satisfy Carlyle that, 
if he left his moorland solitude at all, it must be for London. 
Ile had not succeeded in making friends there, and one of 
his last acts was to terminate what he considered a dubious ac- 
quaintance with Professor Wilson by giving him the cut direct, 
More space is given by Mr. Froude than it seems to deserve 
to the affair of the post of Astronomer-Royal in Edinburgh. 
Carlyle wanted it, and looked to Jeffrey to obtain it for him, 
It was, in fact, given to Jeffrey's private, secretary, who ap- 
pears to. have had some yeerneve qualification for it, which 
Uarlyle certainly had not. Mr. Froude intimates that Carlyle’s 
excessive arrogance had finally wearied out the kindly inten- 
tions of his friend, but no such explanation as this is wanted 
to account for what took place. The eminent astronomers 
who were consulted in the matter could never have recom- 
mended the selection of a person of Carlyle’s entire inexperience in 
using astronomical instruments; nor, with his temperament, 
can one conceive Carlyle patiently waiting for favourable weather 
in which to take observations, nor his tranquilly submitting 
to having to break off upon the approach of clouds. Nor can 
one fancy him counting the regular beats of the pendulum, or 
going through the dull drudgery of reducing his observations, 
the accuracy of which, again, would have been apt to be largely 
disturbed by the want of constancy in his “ personal equation” as 
an observer. But, however it happened, the loss of the astrono- 
mical place was followed by the rupture of all cordial relations 
between the possible patron and the expectant whose hopes had been 
disappointed. Carlyle was thus finally thrown back upor litera- 
ture as the entire business of his life, and the world is the gainer 
by the possession of the works which would not have existed if he 
had obtained this or any other permanent occupation. 


With reluctance and much discontent he turned to seeking re- 
munerative mpg and in what temper may be gathered from 
an entry in his diary not gratifying to able editors if they could 
have seen it :— ; 

Dog’s meat bazaar, which you enter muffled up, holding’ your nose, with 
“ Here, you master, able editor, or whatever your name is, take this mess 
of mine and sell it for me—at the old rate, you know.” Thisisthe relation 
I rae cap to stand in with publishers as the time now runs. May God 
mend 1 
In 1834 came the final move of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle to London, 
and the well-known house was taken in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
which continued to be their dwelling to the end of their lives. 
Half of his life was then expended, although the greater part of his 
work remained te be done, and the time is a convenient one to choose 
for terminating the present instalment of the history of Thomas 
Carlyle. Mr. Froude, in the few pregnant which review his own 
labours, calls all this time an apprenticeship, and so indeed it was. 


| He prepares us for the nature of his next publication by stating 

that Carlyle’s further life was in his works, and that its outward 

incidents wili be related in his wife's letters, explained as they 

will be by his own notes. He claims to have done his own duty 
| faithfully ; he recapitulates the peculiar circumstances of Carlyle’s 
| life—his poverty, his dyspepsia, his intellectual temptations, the 
| neglect and obstruction which he had to encounter. He admits 
| his external faults, his scornfulness, his arrogance, and his stern 
| judgment’ of others. But he dwells also on his proud sense 
| of independence, and on the purity and integrity of his life 
| and character. Carlyle admitted no one to his intimacy who did 
| not come up to a high standard of moral excellence. Like Dante, 
* amicos habebat omnes bonos,” and he sought his friends from the 
worthiest of those who came about him. In later days, when 
comparative affluence was his lot, he was generous to others who 
needed help, although never departing from the thriftiness of his 
early years. He gave away every year perhaps the half of what 
he received. Mr. Froude then proceeds to estimate Carlyle’s 
character and influence, and speaks of his having a mission, and 
calls him a vates,a seer who perceived things which others did 
not see, and which it was his business to force them to see. It 
is still premature to endeavour to decide whether he was a true 
prophet or not. With fulladmiration for his extraordinary genius 
and stupendous industry as a writer, and of his very remarkable 
powers of conversation, it is hard to recognize any distinct result 
of all this exercise of energy. Time only can arbitrate in this 
matter. Atany rate Carlyle supplied no practical cure for the 
evils against which he prophesied; if he had done so, he might 
not have had to say at the last:— They call me a great man 
now, but not one believes what I have told them.” 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. 


pee difficulty of writing what is familiarly called a “skit” is 
perhaps one of the least generally appreciated by those who 
attempt it; though in truth literary aspirants are not given to be 
troubled with a too acute sense of the difficulty of any of their 
tasks. The essence of most skits being, in an excellent word of 
Thackeray’s, deliberate “ topsyturvification,” it is the maintenance 
of this topsyturvification, and at the same time the making of it 
amusing, that is incumbent on the skit-maker, and it is in the 
first point that he generally fails. Indeed we are not sure that 
any one, with the single exception of Swift, has ever been abso- 
lutely impeccable in this respect. Either the necessary clue or 
travesty is lost through carelessness, or it is dropped because the 
author gets suddenly too much in earnest, and wants to preach or 
hit without the gloves, or (most frequently of all) it slips from the 
clutch from mere intellectual and technical incapacity to hold it, 
Then follows inevitably an ugly gap and disparity, which may not 
be much noticed at the very moment of production, if the strokes 
which do tell are sufficiently numerous to save the strokes 
which miss, but which is sure to be remarked by posterity, 
less interested in the particular and personal hits than in 
the general technical merit of the work. Hence, although the 
few authors who have deait in this ware that are remembered 
at all hold, and Sonera, a very high rank, due to their accom- 
ar pasa of a specially difficult task, the majority of work of the 
sind goes under almost at once. Lucian, Rabelais, Swift—these are 
of the greatest names in literature ; but there are few to set even 
beneath them in their own style. 

It may as well be said at once that the anonymous author of the 
satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
success, a success remarkable chiefly in the very point just noticed, 
that of sustained congruity and coherence. The establishment of 
the “monstrous regiment of women” in a sense the fulness of 
which John Knox dreamt not of, and the idea of which would 
have made his reforming hair stand straight up on his tyraanical 
head, is of course not a very novel or ingenious conception in 
itself. It isin the working out of it, and of the Revolt of Man, which 
at last restores the natural order of things, that the excellence of 
the book lies. At the time when the story opens woman is in 
full domination in England. In times past she has been enfran- 
chised and admitted to Parliament, and the growing indiffer- 
ence of men to politics has gradually enabled her to mono- 

lize the representation and to bring about a social revolution. 
Christianity been abolished in favour of a religion of the 
Perfect Woman. Schools and Universities, originally divided 
between the sexes, have lapsed almost entirely to the feminine 
sex. After government tor some time by two Houses of 
women, the intolerable loquacity of the Lower House, and 
the comparative indifference of the feminine mind to theoret- 
ical liberty, leads to government by a House of Peeresses only. 
Women being unfit for either the mechanical or the intellectual 
task of engineering, and the combination of large bodies of male 
workers being regarded as dangerous to the Constitution, manu- 
facturing is nearly given up, railways are disused, commerce 
shrinks. But agriculture flourishes atter a fashion, being exer- 
cised by the men under strict supervision. Of necessity, a small 
male army and police force is kept up; but its ehief use is to 
overawe the inhabitants of the prisons, which are mainty filled 
with wife-beaters. The Universities study nothing but sciences 
where talk and cram are possible. Meanwhile a moral and social 
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tiquette—grotesquely enough reversing the present state of 
inc cated 4 the male sex. ther birth they are 
taught that it is their duty to stay at home, to mind and support 
the house, to be asked in marriage, to appear in public when un- 
married sparingly and with chaperons, &c. Their physical education 
‘this is the author’s wickedest stroke) is carefully attended to, and 
much is thought of manly beauty of a certain type. But the severer 
studies—the professions, &c.—are not for them. Religion as well as 
society forbids that. Under these circumstances they grow up, 
not indeed contented with their lot, but habituated to it. The | 
artisans of the towns, stunted in growth, and carefully kept from 
combining, are powerless and spiritless. The rustics are somewhat 
more independent, but the comparative sparseness of the rural 
pulation and the vigilance of the police prevents any outbreak. 
There is, however, one great and threatening source of discontent 
jn the constitution. Social conditions being exactly reversed, it is 
only the older women who can afford to marry as a rule, and this 
causes equal discontent to the young men who are forced into 
these unequal marriages, and to the girls who are excluded from 
marriage in their youth. It is recognized by the younger and 
acuter peeresses as a social danger ; but nothing has yet been done 
to stop it. 

At the very opening of the story a burning question of the 
kind agitates society. Titles and estates by law from 
mother to eldest daughter. But it so happens that Edward, 
Earl of Chester, a descendant of the ancient and dethroned 
Royal House, represents a family which, for four generations, 
has had but a single representative, and that a male. He is 
thus a peer in his own right, and, as a minor and the greatest 
and most eligible match in England, a ward of Chancery. 
His hand is sought by the powerful Duchess of Duustan- 
borough, ® woman sixty-five years old, the widow of three 
husbands and leader of one party in the State. Though pos- 
sessed of all bachelorly modesty and other good qualities, Lord 
Chester is rather a masterful person, and has dared to fix his 
affections on his cousin, Constance Lady Carlyon, a girl of his own 
age, but already the Duchess’s rival in the Senate as well as in 
love. Unluckily the (female) Chancellor is a creature of the 


Duchess. Hence a grande certamen. ‘The decision of this is | 
made doubtful by Lady Carlyon’s lodging a counter claim, which | 
necessitates an appeal and consequent delay. Meanwhile a con-_ 

iracy is hatching. Mrs, Ingleby, Professor of Modern History at | 
Cambridge, and in former days tutor of Edward and Constance, is 
a rather sphinx-like personage. Her house at Trumpington is | 
kept in remarkable seclusion, and she is vaguely suspected of 
doubtful orthodoxy as to the religion of the Perfect Woman. 
But she has an extremely high reputation for character and | 
ability, and when (Lord Chester's guardian being ill, the ques- | 
tion of his marriage necessarily deferred, and an unpleasant 
interest in the matter shown by society) she applies for leave 
to take him with her to Cambridge, the Chancellor makes no 
objection. Then the Professor sets to work to undermine his 
boyish faith in the most Mephistophelian manner. After a_ 
visit to Windsor, where she explains to him the history of 
his ancestors (it should be said that ancient history is much dis- 
couraged, and that woman has bodily locked up or destroyed cor- 
rupting literature, like Shakspeare, Rabelais, bielding, &c., which | 

es for granted the domination of man), Cambridge is reached. | 
Here a succession of shocks awaits the Earl. The house at 
Trumpington is a focus of conspiracy. Mrs. Ingleby’s husband is 
not only admitted by her as her lord and master, but represents 
the ancient Church of England, of which he is bishop by the 
virtue of a secret and nonjuring, but undoubted, succession. Other 
young men are being trained to revolt, and the revolt soon breaks 
out. But the manner and the fortunes of it are much too well 
told for us to anticipate the reader's pleasure in following the 
fortunes of Edward, Earl of Chester, who, it need hardly be said, 
finally becomes something much higher. 


. It does not require extraordinary intellectual acuteness to dis- 
cover the chief rock ahead for which the writer of a jeu d'esprit 
like this has to look out. It is the extreme, and with difficulty to 
be concealed, improbability of the physically inferior dominating 
the superior. here one class of beings lords it over others, it 
must be either, as in the case of men and beasts (or in a minor 
degree of white men and black), by virtue of a great intel- 
lectual superiority ; or, asin the case of most historical aristocracies, 
by physical force acquired by the monopoly of wealth, arms, 
defensible positions, &. Now, in the case of woman v. man, the 
— inferiority is all the other way ; so much so, that. women 
‘have to go to the despised sex for their Horse Guards and their 
prison warders. The author has not quite surmounted this difli- 
culty; but he has shown remarkable skill'in insinuating the etiects 
of religious influences, of education, and of social opinion in pre- 
venting the actually stronger side. from being conscious of its 
strength. The scene where the revolt at last takes place, and is 
Within an ace of failing, not in the least from the presence of 
physical repressive force, but from the moral dread of the re- 
volters, is admirably done. The reader's attention is constantly 
distracted from the dangerous point by the excellence already 
alluded to—the whimsically delightful exactitude of the parody. 
The sketch of the Royal Academy Exbibition—the pictures, the 
visitors, the criticisms—under the altered conditions of things, is 
& small miracle of cleverness. Each particular touch (such as the 
indignation of Lord. Chester at the etiquette which won't allow 


to ride without a woman groom) may seem no very wonder- 


ful invention in itself; but the multitude of small touches gnd 
the skilful fashion in which they are combined shows no ordinary 
faculty of fancy. 

There is, moreover, point which has still to be mentioned. 
Although the whole book is a direct and severe onslaught on 
women’s rights, on the excess of feminine education, on the 
doctrine of the equality of the sexes, and on all that sort of thing, 
it is by no means one-sided. The author has contrived, in the 
most ingenious fashion and in a way which is as artistically suc- 
cessful as it is logically and ethically just, to insinuate a good deal 
of criticism by way of back stroke on the less justifiable pecu- 
liarities of the existing position of women. An undercurrent 
of “ How would you like this yourself?” runs all through the bool. 
It is needless to say that this positively adds to the force of the 
attack, while it adds no less to the enjoyment of the reader, 
who is able to appreciate the subtlety and dexterity of the 
satire. If there is a fault in the book, it is that the author has 
gone out of his way to strike on one side in certain ecclesiastical 
or theological disputes of the present day—disputes which have 
nothing to do with his subject, and which would have been much 
better left alone. But this is almost an isolated slip; and the 
book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
to appreciate it with a great deal of pleasure and amusement. It 
cannot be expected to please Miss Becker, or the unfortunate male 
creatures whom Miss Becker sweeps along in her sceptred pall; 
but with that exception, and perhaps, also, the exception of a few 
people who may not have magnanimity enough to forgive the 
gratuitous treading on the toes to which reference has just been 
made, it ought to please everybody. There is certainly no living 
writer of English tiction who might not sign it with a good deal 
of satisfaction. If it be by a new hand, the satisfaction ought to 
be on the side of readers. 


PUNJAB TRIBAL AND LOCAL CUSTOMS.* 


i¥ isin no spirit of depreciation that we say of these three volumes 
that they will probably fallintothe hands of few persons, and wail 
be read by still fewer. The subjects of which they treat are abstruse 
and abnormal; and they have from necessity, mishap, and pressure 
of other business, been put together and published in a somewhat 
discursive fashion. But they contain many curious and important 
facts ; they bear the marks of much patient industry and research , 
and they throw a striking light on the duties which fall to the lot 


| of a hardworking and conscientious Civil Servant, as well as on the 


writings and researches of men who have endeavoured to build up 
the structure of society from its primitive foundations and to ex- 
plain the origin of property and the course of law. To understand 
how it came that these volumes were written, it is necessary to go 
back to the second Sikh campaign and the annexation of the 
Punjab. It is now generally known, or at any rate it ought 
to be known, that the pacification of that country was, in the hands 
of the Board of Administration and its staff, a splendid and a 
durable success, Except to repress border raids, hardly a shot was 
fired in the plains between the battle of Guzerat in 1849 and the 
breaking out of the Mutiny in 1857. And in the space of seven 
years everything possible, and very much more than was thought 
probable, had been done to make the country between the Sutlej 
and the Indus as peaceful, prosperous, and orderly as any county 
in England or Scotland. We are not now going to write the 
history of this transformation in detail. For a considerable 
time it was said all over India that the Punjab was ruled in the 
patriarchal fashion. Simple rules of practice or a very primitive 
code took the place of elaborate laws. Litigants were brought 
face to face, and lawyers and. land-sharks were discouraged. 
The personal character and influence of district officers and Com- 
missioners of divisions produced more than their usual effect on 
subject populations, and abuses went down like packs of cards 
before the will and energy of resolute and high-minded English- 
men. Of course, now and then hasty decisions were passed and 
official eccentricities had some little play and scope. It is recorded 
of one Englishman that he put a delinquent in irons for an alleged 
contempt of court; and of another istrate that one morning, 
seeing some natives chained together before his court-house, he 
naturally asked what crime they had committed, and received for 
reply that they were only witnesses whom the head native police- 
man charged with sending up the case ripe and fit for trial had 
cautiously linked together lest they should abscond by the way. 
These were, of course, exceptions; and the Punjab administration, 
its marvellous success in peace, and its contzibution to the salvation 


of the empire during rebellion, were the just pride of the Lawrence — 


school, and the admiration or envy of other Provincial Govern- 
ments. At length, when the Mutiny had set many brains ponder- 
ing about its origin and about the reconstruction of our shattered 
political fabric, an acute legal mind ventured to express a doubt 
on the power of the Board at Lahore, or even of the Governor+ 
General in Council, to issue simple rules or punitive regula- 
tions that could have the force of law. So, in order to ap 

doubts or satisfy legal scruples, an Act called the Indian Councils 
‘Act was passed in 1861 to confirm everything done in virtue of 


* Punjab Customary waw. 3 vols. Edited by C. 8. Tupper, C.S., late 
Under Secretary to the Government of the Punjab; Officiating Under 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Home, Revenue, and 
Agricultural Department. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of 
Government Printing. 188r. 
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minutes, despatches, circular orders, and directions. But even 
this was not enough; and in 1871-72, when Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen was the legal member of the Council of the Viceroy, a 
further enactment was passed distinctly laying down which of the 
Acts of the eeedicted waa were in force in the province, and 
ye-enacting in more precise and “unambiguous language those 
portions of the Panjab Civil Code, the Regulations, or the orders 
of the Government, which it was considered desirable to preserve.” 

From this time the system became somewhat assimilated to 
that of our older provinces, Marked distinction was made 
between judicial and executive functions; and the ago of the 
Patriarchs passed away. But there was obviously an immense 
mass of | custom which English lawyers could not fathom, 
and for which no scientific ordinances could ever provide. And 
the author of this work, very much to his credit, began to collect 
the experiences of district magistrates and Settlement officers as 
to tribal and local customs prevalent amongst pure Mahom- 
medans, the Sikhs of the Manjha, sturdy Jat cultivators, Rajput 
Mahommedans, cattle-lifters, and Beloochees. Long strings of 

uestions have been sent out and in part answered. Judicial 

ecisions, as well as the obiter dicta of Justices of the Chief Court 
of the province, have been collected and sifted. The scattered 
information acquired in camp and Kutcherry has been to a cer- 
tain extent assimilated and digested. And many queer bits of 
information about betrothals, marriages, adoptions, inheritance, 
and agricultural rights, privileges, and tenures have been so far 
ascertained that they may serve either for the guidance of executive 
officers, or for the formation of sound judicial opinions, or eventually, 
and at a more remote date, for changes in the actual law of the 
province. 

Mr. Tupper’s volumes have elicited some very pertinent and prac- 
tical remarks from Sir Robert Egerton, then Lieutenant-Governor, 
on the impolicy of fixing and stereotyping the organization and 
primitive customs of tribes by mera legislation. The tendency 
of our rule, he argues, is to dissolve the union which held tribes 
and septs together, and to give free scope to individual energy 
and aims. When there is no positive law the decisions of Indian 
Courtsare more or less elastic, and can distinguish between what is 
tolerable or intolerable in native customs. If we legalize all unobjec- 
tionable customs, we may stop national education, make no 
allowance for the fluctuations and development of national ideas, 
and give permanence to some queer or dubious fashions, which, as 
civilization advances, would otherwise have yielded to a better 
state of things. Not the less, however, are Mr. Tupper’s labours 
worthy of recognition; and amongst his coadjutors we discern 
much that is praiseworthy in the Report on the Gurgaon district by 
Mr. J. Wilson, on Kangra by Mr. J. B. Lyall, and on Mooltan by 
Mr. Roe. At the same time, it must admitted that these 
volumes would have been the better for some revision. There is 
no index to any volume. Only one of the three has a decent table 
of contents, and there is too much of disquisition and speculation 
where we require statistics and facts. The men who first civi- 
lized the Punjab after annexation, though not wanting in light and 
culture, would have been amazed at official Reports padded with 
citations from Smith’s Roman and Grecian Antiquities, M. de 
Laveleye and the Fortnightly Review, as well as references to the 
Emperor Hadrian, the Pretor urbanus, and the jus gentium. But 
we must not forget that Mr. Tupper took three months’ leave in 
order to complete his work, and spent them in corrections and 
revisions, instead of taking a trip to Cashmere or shooting deer 
and tigers in the Terai. 

There is, we must tell our readers, much in the medley of bar- 
barous customs, domestic ordinances, and social squabbles, out of 
which it would be difficult to extract any interest. But some of 
the revelations are suggestive and curious. We take the following 
on riparian proprietorship. There are two potentates in the 
East associated imperishably with martial success, regal 
splendour, and magic arts, and they turn up in unexpected places. 
One is King Solomon, and the other is Alexander of Macedon. 
Now a certain rule for the decision of cases of diluvion or 
accretion, or, more correctly, of abrupt incision by deep streams, 
is known in some districts as Hadd-i-Sikandar, “ the boundary 
of Alexander.” Certainly its simplicity and incisiveness are 
quite worthy of the conqueror who cut the knot which he 
could not find time to untie. This rule, which we found in 
operation on the Beas River, and, as we gather, on other streams 
also, was that when the deep or running stream cut off a good 
slice of land from one estate or village and transferred it to 
another bank, leaving it perfectly capable of identification, the 
unlucky owners were not allowed to follow and reclaim their own. 
What is still more curious is that this extraordinary ruling was 
adopted and sanctioned by the Board at Lahore soon after annexa- 
tion, and it continued to guide local officers for some time to come. 
Gradually it was modified,and despairing villagers were allowed to 
maintain their ownership when a recognizedand distinct portion of 
the estate had gone over, as it were, to the other side; and this was 
succeeded by a still more sensible conversion to what is called 
Len-den, or the rule of “ give and take.” By this owners were per- 
mitted to recover possession when their lands, submerged in 
the rainy season, afterwards emerged or reformed. They were 
invited to point out the old boundaries, or at least the 
—- where the old boundaries ought to have been. But in this 
view of the case all that we can say is that the rivers of the 
Punjab—and the Chenab has an enormous volume of water— 
must have been more tractable and accommodating than the aftluents 
of the Ganges, which in the course of three months sweep every 


old landmark of one year in headlong confusion down towards the 
Bay of Bengal. The contemplation of this barbarous rule and its 
absurd consequences has, we now find, raised “ melancholy 
thoughts” in the mind of at least one official ; and various theories 
have been suggested for its origin. It is fair to state that some of 
the natives could hardly swallow it. They ascribed it to the Sikhs, 

or even to ourselves, and agreed that nothing so ridiculous or 

absurd could have been devised or tolerated by the Moghul Em- 

perors. Perhaps it was best to saddle the Macedonian with it, 

On the other hand, there may have been a sort of reason for this 

kind of madness. A river, suggests Mr. Baden-Powell, may often 

have been the barrier between rival governments, or Nazims, or 

Kardars, or hostile clans, or different castes. If the real proprietors 

were always at liberty to follow their lands across the deep stream, 

they might find themselves in the midst of foes and quite unable to 

hold their own. So, to prevent endless aggressions and reprisals, a 

very rough-and-ready rule was passed. It is worth noticing that 
violent changes by fluvial action are in India by no means novel or 
uncommon, and that in our older provinces the rules of forcible 

disruption, or gradual diluvion and as gradual accretion, had been. 
placed on a sound footing by a law of 1825. It provided that 

any clear and definite local usage should be followed; but in other 

cases it laid down the only correct ruling fur these perplexing visi- 

tations. Lands lost gradually by one estate and as gradually 

— by the other are considered as lawful increments to the 

t-named tenure. Where rivers violently intersect any estate, 

the land, if clearly recognized, remains the property of the original 

owner. But we make out that, in spite of its manifest injustice, 

the deep-stream rule has not yet been formally consigned to 

oblivion all over the Punjab. 

Much hard work, both in the field and at the desk, has been 
expended on village communities and corporate and joint pro- 
prietorships, as distinct from large estates in which the rights and 
privileges of the superior landlord have been attenuated or frit- 
tered away to sub-infeudatories and permanent and irremovable 
lessees, But the distinct features of the former system are so° 
neatly and clearly defined in these volumes that we may 
give them a brief notice, more especially as in India we are 
gradually rising from barbarism to civilization, while in Ireland 
the reverse process is being tried. An estate, in Indian phrase- 
ology, means any one separate village, or area, or tract, which is 
assessed with a distinct portion of the Government demand, and 
is so recorded in the Collectorate or head office of the district. 
When the sharers of such an estate have each and all a common 
right and interest in the whole of it, without any separate titles 
to any one district, plot, or portion of the land, the tenure in the 
Punjab and the North-West Provinces is called zamindart. Next 
comes the pattidari tenure, when disintegration has begun and the 
lands are divided and held separately ; but the division is by shares 
based on descent or on the proportion of the common stock which 
particular families held at the outset. In the third stage, or the 
bhaiachara, shares are no longer the basis of the settlement, but 
each proprietor holds a certain and defined portion of land. And 
there is a fourth class, termed mixed or imperfect pattidari, where 
lands are held partly in common and partly in severalty. The 
deduction inevitable irom the facts collected by Mr. Tupper is that 
joint aud common ownership, unless fenced and protected, must 

reak up under our rule, and that individual right and ownership 
will assert itself more and more to the benefit of the owner as 
well as of the State. The term zamindar, by the way, means two 
very different persons in different parts of India. In the Punjab 
he is the mere unit of a village community, a tiller of the common 
ground, with perhaps nothing except his house and his plough and 
pots that he can call his own. In Bengal and Behar he may own 
anything from two or three villages to one-quarter or one-half of a 
district, and enjoy all sorts of rights and privileges—detined, in- 
definite, and questionable—and have under him every conceivable 
agricultural interest, from the most valuable sub-tenure to the 
most helpless tenant at will. 

Some curious marriage customs and ceremonies are noteworthy. 
In spite of the general rigidity of caste, some tribes are allowed to 
intermarry with others. We gather, however, that this privilege 
is confined to low and similar castes; that the ceremony is little 
beyond consent and cohabitation ; that inconvenient disputes as to 
the legitimacy and importance of the offspring may arise; and 
that a left-handed marriage of a Jat with a Brahman or Rajput 
woman would never be allowed. Some Hindus are permitted to 
marry a second or third wife by the simple ceremony of throwing 
a sheet over the woman, or, as we might have said, of hopping 
over a broomstick; and the issue of such a marriage will ches 
with that of other wives. Wills, it may be observed, are abso- 
lutely unknown in the Punjab, though petty dying bequests of 
movable and personal property are often made. It is easy to 
understand that “ such bequests are opposed to public feeling,” for 
the simple reason that every Hindu is held to be a shareholder in 
the family property from the moment of his birth. The complex 
and minute law of Hindu succession has long ago settled and mapped 
out the division for the whole family. On the other hand, in our 
older provinces—Bengal, for instance—any man may do what he 
likes with property acquired by his own exertions, in contradis- 
tinction to what he has inherited. And for some generations wills 
have been executed, propounded, contested, and upheld in the 
courts of law in Bengal and Behar. The great difficulty in all 
such cases is one of fact and evidence. What property was really 
acquired by the testator’s own efforts, and how? and where, and 
in whose presence, and under what influence, did Shib Chundra or 
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Krishna Mohun make a will? But this bespeaks a staze of civili- 
zation to which Punjabees have not reached. Adoptions are 
common in the plains, but rare or unknown in the Peshawur or 
Ilazara districts. We note with surprise that Ir. Wilson, writing 
of the Gurgaon district, in the Delhi division, holds that a woman 
in some cases can adopt a son without the permission of her hus- 
band, written or verbal. In other parts of India the permission 
of the husband in writing is the very essence of any adoption at 
all, and this is obviously consonant to the Hindu law in 
favour of collaterals or male relatives failing direct issue, as well 
as to the peculiar position of a Hindu widow as a tenant for 
life of an estate. She has a life interest, and something beyond it. 
She may be impeached for waste, but she may alienate a portion of 
the estate in order to pay her husband’s debts, or to go herself on a 
pilgrimage, the first being a legal obligation and the second a 
work of genuine piety in the eyes of Hindus, 

We have no doubt that some of the opinions and facts recorded 
in these volumes will be modified or expanded by further inter- 
course and inquiry. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to observe the 
earnest and devoted spirit in which the new race of civil servants 
has settled down to its work. Indian administration opens out a 
never-ending field of inquiry and speculation, and it is gratifying 
in the present day to note the same patient accumulation of facts, 
the same conscientious industry, the same earnest desire to go 
beneath the surface and to explore the mysteries of village life, 
which distinguished those able men who, thirty years ago, without 
railroads and almost without roads of any kind, could put up with 
the roughest accommodation, live in musty and crumbling tombs 
while bungalows and houses were building, and make revenue 
settlements in their shirt sleeves in hot tents right through the 
cold season, and in the extreme heats of May and June. 


THE EARLDOM OF MAR.* | 


A FEW generations ago these two portly octavo volumes 
would have appeared in folio size and shape, and “ adorned 
with divers sculptures.” As we turn over the pages, the thought 
is constantly present. The writing is that of a man thoroughly at 
leisure. It has an old-world aspect. We do not habitually write 
like this in the days of telegraphs and steam. From a political or 
social point of view the matter treated of is microscopic; yet 
nothing that historical knowledge, high culture, minute research, 
painful care, and a kind of literary skill not altogether in vogue at 
present can do has been neglected to make the work a complete 
record. The whole point at issue is as to whether there is 
a Scottish earl more or less in the peerage. There are no 
estates depending on it, we had almost said no privileges. 
One English gentleman more or less is or is not allowed to 
vote for a member of the House of Commons—is or is not 
allowed to vote for the election of a Scottish representative 
peer. To illustrate this point every Scottish peerage case on 
record, so far as we know, is cited; every charter and docu- 
ment is given in full; every speech worth repeating is repeated ; 
every judgment is criticized, and every decision reviewed. The 
result on the reader’s mind might have been produced with far 
less labour. The arguments on the side favoured by Lord 
Crawford might have been put into one volume not half the size of 
one of these, But the late Earl was determined to complete a 
monumental work. It apparently mattered little that few would 
be able to read it through, fewer still to understand it. The book 
remains, and will remain, a most finished example of a kind of 
history rapidly becoming more and more scarce ; and, though it is 
impossible not to wish that such labour had been bestowed on a 
subject of more immediate public importance—such, for example, 
as municipal history, or the land tenure—there is a certain satis- 
faction in seeing work, however trivial, thoroughly well done; 
while in this particular instance a curious branch or side-walk of 
Scottish history is explored under the guidance of a genealogist 
and heraldic antiquary who had a hereditary claim on our atten- 
tion. Lord Crawford was lineally descended from the medieval 
hero who was the subject of Sir Walter Scott's worst example of 
the “art of sinking in poetry.” “ Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms,” assuredly could not have boasted a 
worthier representative. Future bookmakers will use his work 
asa mine from which to borrow examples of the vicissitudes of 
families and the romance of the peerage. It will become a 
source of income to many a professor of paste and scissors. It 
may even, but of this it is impossible to feel sanguine, have 
remotely the effect, so ardently desired by its author, of sending 
Scottish peerage cases to be judged as of old by Scottish law, 
and decided by experts conversant with the subject. or, after 
all, the Mar Peerage controversy, to which in these pages 
we have more than once adverted, is only an example of the 
difficulties of Scottish law to English lawyers. It is no doubt for 
the benefit of our country, and conduces to the unity of the 
Empire, that there should be but one lawin both parts of our island. 
But in matters of marriage the Scottish people have their own 
law, and why not in matters of succession? As long as the law 
exists unrepealed, it should be enforced. No Act of Parliament has 
set it aside. And it will, we should imagine, require very much 


* The Earldom of Mar m Sunshine and Shade during Five Hundred 
Fears. Letters to the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. By the late 
Alexander, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 2 vols. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas, 1882. 


stronger proof than any yet adduced to show that Lord Crawford 
was wrong in his chief contention—namely, that in the Mar 
case, as in other similar cases, the House of Lords has decided 
on English and not on Scottish principles. He goes much 
further than this in two particulars; for he denies that the 
decision of the Law Lords amounted in any sense to a judg- 
ment, still less, as some seemed to assume, to an Act of Par- 
liament ; and also he asserts thaf the point at issue turned on @ 
part of the case which was misapprehended, but which would by 
either English or Scottish law have been sufficient to decide it, 
and would in either country have decided it the same way. 
These three propositions are supported by an immense array of 
facts. The history of the earldom is traced back to the mythical 
age. Former decisions are fully reported. Some of the most 
obseure nooks and corners of Scottish history are illuminated.; 
and it is impossible not to feel, after reading even a portion of 
Lord Crawford's argument, that he was as deep in the subject as 
Lord Chelmsford was superficial; that no special pleading will 
easily get rid of the weight of evidence he adduces; and that 
Lord Kellie—or, to give the noble earl his new title, as settled by 
the Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords, Lord Mar 
and Kellie—was very ill advised when he taunted Lord Crawford 
with being “ the most unsafe of all guides, an amateur lawyer.” 

On a former occasion we endeavoured, for the sake of brevity, 
to show that, so far as ordivary legal evidence went, the House 
of Lords, by what we then supposed to be a decision, had 
found out the hitherto unknown existence of an Earldom of 
Mar created by Queen Mary, of which no one previously had 
heard. Lord Crawford not only asserts that no such earldom 
existed, but that the speeches delivered in the House of Lords. 
on the subject did not amount to a decision or judgment. 
To put it broadly, he asserts, with great show of authority, 
that the ITouse of Lords had no more power or right to send 
a message to the Lord Clerk Register directing him to call a 
certain peerage in a certain place, than a judge in any ordinary 
court of law has to send a message to another judge directing him. 
to decide ina particular way, ona case before him. Lord Craw- 
ford, as we understand him, contends that the case was not, in 
fact, before the House of Lords, and could not legally be before 
them; but that the Court of Session in Scotland is the ultimate 
referee, subject, of course, to an act of Queen, Lords and Commons. 
in Parliament assembled, in cases of Scottish peerages. This con- 
tention, it will be seen, is tantamount to an assertion that the 
Tlouse of Lerds claims powers which it does not possess, and Lord 
Crawford, in reference to the claim, does not hesitate to call it a 
usurpation of the functions of the Court of Session. He proves his 
view by several examples; but one is irresistible in his opinion. 
Simon Fraser was adjudged the peerage of Lovat by the Court of 
Session. When he was afterwards tried for high treason he was. 
judged by the Peers. Nay more, although the plea that he was 
not a peer acknowledged by a Committee of Privileges might have- 
saved his life, it was never put forward. This isa strong case, a 
sufficient one, it may be thought, in favour of the proposition 
that the Court of Session has the full jurisdiction in Scottish 
peerage cases. We, therefore, having regard to the limits of 
our space, may omit further reference to Lord Crawford's argu-- 
ment as to the jurisdiction of the Court of Session. 

With regard to another chief point insisted on by Lord. 
Crawford, it is necessary also to go into a matter of history, but 
the history of a much more obscure and remote period. The 
venerable antiquity of an earldom of Mar is not disputed, It 
figures in Scottish history as early as there is Scottish history. 
Its holders, like the kings of some ancient houses, had no name 
but what was derived from their title, The last of them was 
Thomas, Earl of Mar, who died childless in 1377. His earldom 
went to his sister, and from her to her daughter, and was enjoyed, 
according to the custom of those days, by their respective husbands, 
The husband of the younger Countess was not satisfied. His wife 
had no living children, and he persuaded or forced her to make 
him a present of her inheritance, to the prejudice of her heirs. 
This was in August 1404, and is a curious example of the lawless- 
ness of the time in Scotland; though we should be careful how 
we say so, for Lord Chelmsford and Lord Redesdale appear to 
have looked upon it as the most ordinary thing in the world, and 
to have ruled their opinions accordingly. ‘ But it has never been 
denied that a vassal had no power to denude himself of his fief 
without the consent of his overlord. The overlord in this case— 
namely, the King—gave no such consent. Five’ months later he 
intervened. The charter was solemnly and formally set aside ‘by a 
fresh charter, which reserved the rights of: the heirs-at-law of the 
Countess, and to this one the King formally consented. This second 
and only legally completed settlement is ignored in Lord Chelmsford’s 
speech, and Lord Crawford contends that “from this standpoint 
Lord Chelmsford has no difficulty in recognizing the right” of the 


' Countess’s husband subsequently to resign the earldom, and ‘take 


out a new investiture in favour of his own family. Even this in- 
justice, which in truth was committed, eventually failed of success, 
according to Lord Crawford’s view, and Queen Mary in 1565, 
when various claims to the new earldom had died out, restored ‘the 
old one, which legally had never become extinct, to its rightful 
holders, the Erskines. So much for the testimony of antiquity. 
Its extreme obscurity will be evident from the meagre sketch we 
have drawn, as well as the ground on which the English Law Lords 
give it as their opinion that Queen Mary on this occasion created 
new peerage. . 
The arguments against this opinion, and also against its validity, 
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are innumerable, and have been recited over and over again of late. 
For practical purposes it does not much signify whether the new 
creation is recognized or not. If we acknowledge the soundness 
of Lord Crawford's historical summary—and it would be difficult 
to doubt it—the old earldom, borne by the two countesses in suc- 
cession in the fourteenth century, is still in existence, whether 
Queen Mary created a new one or not. That there should be two 
similar titles is nothing unusual. Lord Crawford was also Lord 
Lindsay, and there is an Earl of Lindsay in the peerage of 
Scotland. To multiply examples either in the present or the ne 
would be merely tedious, This is not the point at issue ; but which 
of these two earls is to vote in the place hitherto occupied 
by the Earls of Mar and Kellie? The obvious answer would 
be, he whose title stood by date in that place. But here we are 
met by the difficulty that neither earldom stands in its place. 
The old earldom should have been at the head of the list, but that 
of Crawford itself occupies that position. The newly-discovered 
earldom should be under the date of its creation—1565. But 
there is no such title there. There is an earldom of Mar which 
comes after that of Errol, assuming a place, that is, after 1455. 
If Queen Mary created a new title, says one view, it should rank 
at least a century later; if she only revived an old one, says the 
other, it should rank more than two centuries earlier. The 
“ decreet of ranking,” of which we have heard so much, may 
therefore be left out of the argument as regards the old earldom ; 
but the House of Lords or its Committee, by some oversight, 
failed to observe this, Assuming their right to dictate, they 
ordered the Lord Clerk Register at the next election of Scottish 
peers to admit Lord Kellie to vote in that earldom of Mar which 
stood after Errol. This step, taken on the petition of Lord Kellie, 
without 4 special power having been conferred on the Com- 
mittee by Her Majesty, or Parliament, or any other authority 
whatever, Lord Crawford justly and indignantly calls in question. 
He even denies that the Committee was competent to pass more 
than an opinion on the case, and to advise Her Majesty on that 
opinion beingsought. The Crown, by its Attorney-General, is capable 
of deciding such cases in England, or at least of deciding whether 
they are to be sent for trial by aCommittee. In Scotland, similarly, 
the Crown may send peerage cases to the Court of Session—so says 
Lord Crawford—and may receive its advice on them. The order 
to the Lord Clerk Register, it is not surprising to find, was before 
long rescinded ; and the present volumes are in the form of letters 
to that functionary, at present the Earl of Glasgow, pointing out, 
for his instruction and that of his peers, the history of the ques- 
tion, its present position, and a suggestion of remedies for a state 
of things dangerous to the Scottish peerage. Here at present the 
question rests. It is not one, as we have said, of real estate. It 
is not likely to come before any tribunal. But the voice of public 
opinion, so far as it cares to notice such things, has been very 
pronounced. No one need be surprised that the Scottish lords 
should object to have their cases tried on the principles of English 
law ; and should, moreover, conceive very slight feelings of respect, 
feelings which Lord Crawford took little pains to disguise, for the 
English Law Lords, who, when driven sufliciently far by the appli- 
cation of their own rules, did not hesitate to assume the continuous 
existence of an earldom for three centuries, of which no one in 
England or Scotland was during that long period aware. Most of 
us have been content hitherto in writing of this vexed question to 
assume, as we have seen, that, since there is a possibility of two 
earldoms of the same name coexisting, we may have an Earl of 
Mar and an Earl of Mar and Kellie; but few readers of Lord 
Crawford’s volumes will be content to acknowledge a title invented 
and bestowed by a small Committee of the House of Peers, with- 
out the intervention or assistance of either Parliament or the 
Court of Session. : 


LOVE THE DEBT.* 


Sipe authors, we fear, will never listen to the warnings of 
old critics. They persist in thinking that they know their 
own trade, though it may be the first time that they have turned 
their hand to it, and they disregard, if indeed they do not resent, 
all advice, It is in vain that, year after year, month after month, 
and almost week after week, we cry out that life is short and 
novels ure much too long. It is to no purpose that we beg that 
we may have two volumes instead of three, and one volume instead 
of two. Just as old-fashioned hosts will overheap the plates of 
their guests, and take away their relish for their food by the huge 
helpings that they set before them, so our novelists will overload 
their stories and spoil our appetite by mere excess. We are not 
thinking of those utterly worthless writers who never even for one 
moment raise an appetite, and so cannot be justly accused of 
spoiling one. But there are others who show considerable powers, 
and who might do well if they would only do less. With them 
we should like to travel through their books in a pleasant way, 
and part company the best of friends. That we do not do so 
is, we feel sure, their fault and not ours. They begin by what we 
may fairly look upon as a piece of arrogance. Before they 
have proved that they can write a short tale, they over- 
whelm us witha long novel. They would do better to follow the 
example of their brother artists of the brush, who begin with 
small sketches, and do not in their first year spread out a piece of 
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canvas so huge that to reach the top of it they must climb upa 
pair of steps. But it is time to turn from these somewhat general 
reflections to the novel by which they have been suggested. There 
is in Love the Debt so much that is pleasantly and even cleyer] 
written, that we cannot but greatly regret that it is not a miu 
better story. It is hard work, no doubt, for a young writer to 
cast to the flames pages which have cost him no small trouble, 
Yet if Basil—such is the assumed name of the author—had done 
this with a bold hand, his praise would have been greater even 
in a far larger proportion than his book would have been less, 
There is a good deal of foolish, and not a little of vulgar, writing in 
his novel. There are many parts which, though not vulgar, and 
not perhaps foolish, are yet uncommonly dull. Had they been all 
struck out, the reader would have suffered less, while the sto 
would not have suffered at all. Manya page must be added by the 
quotations which are scattered through the book with a lavish 
hand. Yet we should scarcely like to have them left out, for they 
are, for the most part, not ill chosen, and in the more dreary 
pao they serve as the pieces of rock in a marshy Poca | 
rom one to the other we can skip with no small comfort, 
Perhaps, however, the quotations from the Greek authors, 
in Greek letters, and with accents all complete, might be 
struck out. As Cicero's speech was to Casca, so these quotations 
must, we fear, be Greek in every sense to most of Basil’s readers, 
He can scarcely complain if we leave him his lines from Czear, 
Tacitus, Horace, and one or two other Latin authors, his French, 
and his German. He will besides have left him his English 
writers, from Bacon downwards. We should be glad, moreover, 
to see his chemical knowledge kept out of his description of the 
April days of a pair of lovers. Physical science is an admirable 
thing in the right place ; but an author's pride in his possession of 
a certain portion of it should not overbalance his discretion. We 
have a fine young hero, and a heroine fully worthy of him. He 
begins to admire her, and she does not fail to notice it. But why 
disgust us by telling us that “his admiration had the effect of 
recipitating a feeling which had before floated in vague solution 
in her mind, indefinite and unreccgnized, but which now took the 
solid shape of liking” ? We have no need of a metaphor taken 
from the laboratory for such a heroine as this. She is so charming 
a young lady that before she is one-and-twenty she has three 
parsons in love with her, a retired East Indian, an heir toa baronetey 
and to 20,000/, a year, and a young nobleman. She refuses the 
baronet’s heir and the nobleman; the old Hast Indian is too wise to 
agen to one of the parsons she will have not a word to say, 
ut to the other two she gets engaged. One, of course, she 
marries ; the other, no less as a matter of course, gets killed. 

The scene is laid in a town in Yorkshire, and a good deal of the 
dialogue of the story is in the dialect of that county. The first 
hero is a yourg curate, the Rev. George Kneeshaw ; his unhappy, 
but most virtuous and heroic, rival, is his friend the Rev. Archer 
Lawley. Mr. Kneeshaw and Mabel the heroine met in the 
cottages of the poorest of the poor, which they were both visiting 
on works of charity. They were not slow in falling in love, though 
he, like a virtuous man, did his best to keep his secret to himself. 
He was troubled with scruples about his position as a clergyman, 
and had almost made up his mind that he and the Church must 
part company. Just at this time a living worth 700/, a year was 
offered to him. Like an honest man, he resolved to refuse it, even 
though hesaw before him no other means of marrying. His friend 
Lawley, a clergyman untroubled with doubts, overcame his scruples 
for a time, and persuaded him to accept the offer. Having done so, 
with so ae a prospect before him, he was in his turn somewhat un- 
graciously accepted by Mabel’s father as the lover of his daughter. 
This gentleman—a selfish old Colonel—was greatly startled on 
hearing from the young clergyman his confession that he had pro- 
posed to his daughter. ‘“ Mr. Kneeshaw,” he said, “ do you know 
her age?” 

George exclaimed in turn, with an irresistible smile, “ Her age! Your 
daughter's age?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Colonel, to George’s amazement, not disconcerted in 
the least ; “my daughter’s age. You must have known, Mr. Kneeshaw, 
—. she was little more than a child; yet you put this thing into her 

ead. 

Was it possible, thought the bewildered George, that Mabel, with a mind 
and body so superbly developed, was only fourteen or fifteen years of age? 
He had heard of the precocious mental and bodily development of Indian- 
born nes could Mabel be a singular instance of this singular pre- 
cocit 

oT hese you'll excuse the question, Colonel Masters; but how old is 
your daughter ?” 

Colonel Masters was puzzled in his turn. How old was Mabel? By an 
intricate calculation, made upon a comparison of the dates of his going to 
India, of his first furlough, &c., he found, to his utter amazement, that 
Mabel must be nineteen, and might be twenty-one. 

The current of true love might have run smooth enough, had not 
George’s scruples returned with double force. Before a week had 
ed he had made up his mind—this time beyond all Mr. 
wley’s power to shake it—that he must leave theChurch. “ His 
life a lie,” he exclaimed, “ and such alie! A lie at the fount of 
truth, poisoning every word and every act and every relationship. 
. » « A false priest, God in heaven! no more loathsome crea- 
ture crawls the earth.” He had now to face a hard task, to make 
his confession to Mabel, and, as he thought, to give her up for 
ever. She, he felt sure, would be shocked at his falling away from 
his creed. As he stood before her he felt more deeply stricken than 
ever with love and remorse. He told his tale. “* What right have 
Ito your love?’ hecried. ‘I have robbed you of it. I have 
been an impostor even to you—’ ‘George, do you think I fell in 
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love with your white tie?’ she answered, with a suspicion of 
scorn in her voice.” In the end he determined that there was no- 
thing better for him to do than to leave her behind for a time and 
to go himself to Australia to seek his fortune as a farmer. Her 
old maiden aunt, who, if she a little too much reminds us of Mrs. 
Nickleby, is nevertheless amusing enough, insisted that she should 

ive him up. “ Love a man,” she exclaimed, “who says he is 
willing to give you up,and who is going to Australia! It is 
shocking! What will your fathersay? A farmer,too! A thing 
we never had in our family! . . . I must see your father about it 
this very day.” Happily for the heroine there turns up that very 
day an old friend of her mother’s—an Irishman, and like her father 
a retired East Indian. With such warmth, and yet with such 
incoherency, he urges the elderly aunt to befriend the young lovers, 
that she believes that he himself is proposing, and proposing to her. 
To his horror he finds that his offer is accepted long before even 
he had dreamed of making it:— 

For a moment he thought her mad, next moment, with an Irish quick- 
ness, he took in the situation. “ Miss Masters!” he exclaimed, starting 
up suddenly as if stung. 

“ Call me * Rebecca,’ ” she said softly, taking his exclamation for an ex- 
ane of joy, and his sudden rising as the first move of an approaching 

race, 
me Certainly; Ill call Rebecca with pleasure,” said Bob, with extra- 
ordinary presence of mind, hurrying to the door and affecting to think 
“Rebecca” was the name of Miss Masters’ maid. “ Rebecca!’’ he cried 
at the top of the stairs and at the top of his voice, “ Miss Masters wants 
ou,” and descended the stairs three steps at a time, not stopping to draw 
reath or bridle till he reached the road. 


He hurried off to his hotel, packed his portmanteau, ordered a cab, 
drove to the railway-station, and did not feel quite safe till he was 
“ well under way in the Great Northern express for London.” The 

ood lady was by no means cast down. She was convinced that 
the Irish gentleman had mistaken her, and in the belief that she 
had finally refused him, “ had rushed away in a frenzy of despair.” 
Inspired with such gentle feelings, she treated her niece 
with indulgence, and did not set her father against her. Mean- 
while George had to take leave of his poor parishioners, They 
wanted to get up a subscription and to present him with addresses 
and testimonials, but he declined them all. When the day came 
that he was to leave, they attended him in a great crowd to the 
station, and pressed on him their little offerings. “‘ What a 
kindly people, Lawley,’ exclaimed George, very much affected. 
‘They're the kindest people in the world,’ replied Lawley, ‘ and 
they know it.’” Indeed, if we may trust our author, who writes 
of Yorkshire as if he knew it well, few people have greater virtues, 
and none are more conscious of them than the shrewd dwellers 
in that county. So great was the throng that followed our hero 
that “ strangers were under the impression some prince or murderer 
must be in the train.” 


“It’s nobbut a parson,” answered a railway porter in reply to one such 
curious inquirer. 

“But what’s he done?” 

“Nowt.” 

With this explanation the anxious — had perforce to be content, 
for his informant was a Lancashire and Yorkshire railway porter, and ex- 
prea courteous and communicative for one of that company’s 
officials, 


In the third volume the hero arrives in Australia and the villains 
are introduced. It is to the author's credit, no doubt, that he has 
kept them out of his tale so long; but having once begun with 
them he soon makes up for lost time. In twenty-six pages he 
introduces us to a man who had already committed one murder, 
and makes him commit a second, and get himself murdered in his 
turn. On this villain’s dead body are found some documents 
which he had stolen from the hero. It is assumed from 
these papers that it is George himself who has been killed, 
and news of this is soon carried to England. To add to the 
general confusion the unhappy hero, by an artful complication, is 
arrested in Melbourne on the charge of being the murderer. While 
he, therefore, is in prison waiting to be tried for having killed him- 
self, there is room of course in England for the most interesting 
complications. We have the heroine convinced of his death, and 
remaining convinced for a year or two. Her other lovers— 
some of them at least—begin to pluck up heart. A report, 
in fact, reaches Australia that shg is engaged to the young 
nobleman. Matters are in that state of almost hopeless em- 
barrassment which is dear to those who love the last half of 
the third volume of a novel. By means of a shipwreck and 
an accident in a coal-mine, a proper end is at length very con- 
veniently brought about. But we must leave something for our 
Teaders to find out for themselves, and therefore we will not betray 
all the secrets of the tale. Should the development of the plot 
fail to interest them—and indeed to a man troubled with common 
sense the third volume is a great trial—they may find in many of 
the minor characters much that will yield them amusement. It 
1s in describing common people and common characters that Basil’s 
art lies. Should we meet him again—and we trust that we may 
do so—we hope to find that he has laid on one side forgers and 
murderers, vulgar baronets and virtuous noblemen, and has been 
content to describe the people whom one meets at each turn in a 
Northern town. In painting these he will be painting from life, 
and will not be merely one more copier in a very worthless school. 


GARDINER’S FALL OF THE MONARCHY OF CHARLES L* 
(Second Notice). 


WE observed in a former article that Mr. Gardiner has 
succeeded in establishing more fully than ever the connexion 
between the progress of the Scottish troubles in the years 1637-9 
and the contemporaneous growth of feeling against the existing 
system of government in England. In truth, Charles I., who pro- 
fessed to manage his Scottish policy for himself, was nowhere less 
master of the circumstances under which he acted. Already, early 
in 1638, about the time when poor Archie Armstrong, the King’s 
fool, was caught in the toils of the Star Chamber for having 
ventured after his own fashion to censure the policy of Archbisho 
Laud, the King had reason to believe the leaders of the Scottis 
movement to be in correspondence with persons near himself, In 
the spring of 1639, when Charles was waiting for more money, and 
for more men to augment the numbers of his insufficient and un- 
disciplined, rather than disaffected, army, it was the Scottish 
gentlemen of the King’s bedchamber who “listened to the secrets 
of the King’s unguarded talk, and forwarded his secrets to their 
countrymen across the Border”; and when operations had actually 
begun with Holland’s march, Sir Edmund Verney 
assured his son that “we are betrayed in all our intelligence.” 
With the opening of the Short Parliament it speedily became 
evident that the Parliamentary leaders were prepared to demur to 
the war policy for which the Assembly had been summoned 
to supply the means, and for threatening to protest against which 
it was, as a matter of fact, dissolved. Mr, Hamilton’s “important 
discovery,” as Mr. Gardiner justly calls it, that the Short Parlia- 
ment was suddenl dissolved to prevent the drawing up of a peti- 
tion begging the King to come to terms with the Scots, is here, 
for the first time, incorporated in the narrative of a standard work 
of history. But the King was grievously deceived in his expecta- 
tion that a raid 1 the private papers of Pym and his associates 
would supply evidence of treasonable negotiations with the Scots, 
such as were afterwards, in the Seven Articles of Treason against 
the Five Members, actually asserted to have taken place. Many 
months before that time, however, between the Short and the 
Long Parliaments, secret communications had almost certainly 
taken place between the Scots and the English Opposition, if for 
convenience sake the term may be used. Mr. Gardiner, by an 
elaborate argument to which it would be impossible to do justice 
in a summary, has shown it to be extremely probable that, though 
the supposed engagement of Mandeville (Manchester) and the 
other lords, which induced the Scots to cross the Border in August. 
1640, was a forgery by Lord Savile, an engagement of the leaders 
to uphold the cause of the Scots in an honourable and legal way 
had actually signed. It is a strange enough instance of the 
tergiversations of the times that this very Savile should have after- 
wards been one of Queen Henrietta Maria’s conquests for the 
cause of her husband. 

Like Pericles in the period when at Athens he and the demo- 
cratic leaders were laying the foundations of an enduring supre- 
macy, Pym refrained trom coming to the front till the fulness of 
the season had arrived. Apart from the more important question 
of statesmanship proper, the second of the intimates of Lady 
Carlisle, who, unlike Aspasia, did not derogate in her later choice, 
was a greater master of statecraft than his predecessor. Pym had 
that aptness for choosing the right time which is nowhere so soon 
learnt as in the practice of Parliamentary politics, Mr, Gardiner 
has shown how he chose the right times for revealing what he 
knew of the First and the Second Army Plot; while in the case 
of his own designs he rarely allowed his adversaries to make use of 
the pause between conception and execution, On the other hand. 
while it is impossible to refuse sympathy to the spectacle of 
Strafford struggling against a sea of troubles, there is something 
melancholy in the wildness and hopelessness of some of his move- 
ments. More especially was he unsuccessful in his foreign policy 
—if it is possible to speak of the foreign policy of a minister of 
Charles I. in the later years of his reign. 

Already, towards the close of 1638, Charles, wroth with the 
successes, and apprehensive, to a doubtless excessive degree, of 
the intrigues of Richelieu, had begun to turn towards Spain. 
In a far feebler way, and with an even emptier hand, he seems 
to have entertained some thought of playing over again his 
father’s game, which he had himself helped to cross in the days of 
his youth, The nation’s enthusiasm for the cause of the 
Palatinate had long flickered out; but Charles appears actually to 
have thought that, by offering his alliance to Spain, he might 
obtain for his unfortunate nephew at least part of his inheritance. 
The Spanish negotiations, which were begun while similar over- 
tures to France were still in progress, came to nothing; Olivares 
at Madrid had contemptuously asked how Charles, who was at 
that very time drifting into war with his Scottish subjects, would 
be able to take an active part inst France and Holland? 
Meanwhile the progress of the French arms, or of the arms paid 
by France, continued in Germany ; and England’s influence in the 
alfairs of the Continent had sunk to zero, “The News of 
Scotland,” wrote Sir Thomas Roe from Hamburg at the end of 
the year, “is mortal to our reputation abroad.” In one sense 
only was it fortunate for the reputation of King Charles and 
for the honour of the English throne that Spain and France 


* The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.—1637-1 B 
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alike distrusted him. As early as the summer of 1638 the 
Spanish Ambassador in London had, in the name of his 
Government, refused to King Charles the loan of a body 
of troops for use in Scotland. A similar request was made 
early in 1639 to King Philip’s brother, the Cardinal Infante 
at Brussels, and politely declined. France and Sweden, as 
the year went on, recked less of the Elector Palatine and 
England's wishes for him than ever; and Bernhard of Weimar, 
on whom Charles and his nephew had for a time placed 
their hopes, died in June. In referring to the negotiations as to 
the transfer of Breisach to the French, which ensued in October, 
we notice that Mr. Gardiner seems to take the view, which has 
lately been strongly controverted, that the betrayal of Breisach is 
to be laid to the charge of those who actually gave it up. Shortly 
afterwards the Elector Palatine was arrested in France and sent 
to Vincennes, to keep company with Johann von Werth and a too 
curious Polish prince; nor was it till nearly a year afterwards 
that Richelieu covered him with honours and allowed him to go 
free. 

More aggrieved than ever by the successes and coldness of the 
Cardinal, Charles had once more sought the friendship of Spain. 
As Mr. Gardiner acutely points out, while there was small proba- 
bility that Charles would receive more help from Spain than he 
had received before, an alliance with England had become valuable 
to Spain since the Channel had become the only route open for 
the transmission of her troops to the Spanish Netherlands. Hence 
arose the series of embroglios which culminated in the famous 
sea-fight in the Downs between Van Tromp and Oquendo, in 
which King Charles’s “ boasted sovereignty of the seas was flouted 
in his very harbour by the audacious Netherlanders,” the pro- 
tection which he had represented to the Spanish Ambassador as 
secured to the Spanish ships only extending to those which had 
run ashore to escape from their pursuers. Whether or not Van 
Tromp, as Mr, Gardiner surmises, acted under advice from 
Richelieu, the humiliation of King Charles might have seemed 
complete. Popular rumour asserted that it was in England that 
the Spanish fleet had really been intended to land troops, and that 
to the Dutch the English nation owed the defeat of a design 
formed by its King and his Spanish ally. 

Shortly before the time of these occurrences Strafford had 
arrivedin England. It is doubtless true that what he “ saw in the 
disgrace of the conflict in the Downs, and in the scornful 
amprisonment of the Elector by Richelieu, was the necessity of 
showing a firm front to the Northern traitors, whose rebellion had 
made it impossible to avenge such insults.” So far as the ques- 
tion of cause and effect was concerned, he could not have judged 
more correctly. But, either from want of time for reflection, or 
from want of the special kind of experience required, the practical 
-spirit which we are asked to admire as distinctive of Strafford 
among the statesmen of his time certainly deserted him in dealing 
with foreign affairs. He was a consistent advocate of the 
Spanish alliance, without perceiving its hopelessness, even from 
the lowest point of view—that of obtaining from Spain a 

cuniary advance. The one thing that Spain desired from 

ngland was that she should declare war against the Dutch; in 
return Spain had nothing to grant or give, not even the new 
“Spanish marriages ” of which Charles was infatuated enough to 
‘think. Sir Arthur Hopton, the English agent in Madrid, very 
distinctly warned the King that he had little or nothing to expect 
from Spain. But stimulated, no doubt, by the notable discovery 
-of the letter Au Roi which was to fall so unexpectedly flat on 
the Commons in the Short Parliament, the King continued to 
build his castles, and Strafford attempted to persuade the Spanish 
Ambassadors into an agreement in which all the advantages should 
mot be on the side represented by them. England was ready to 
break with the Dutch as soon as the Scottish troubles were at an 
‘end. But for this purpose money was needed, which Spain was 
asked to supply. If there were any distrust as to the security, the 
King of Spain might seize the property of English merchants 
whose vessels were in his harbours. ‘The times of the Armada 
were indeed coming back again—with a diflerence. As the year 
went on, Strafford lowered his request to half the sum, and even 
less ; in the end he would be content with 50,000/. ; if the Cardinal 
Infante would lend this, he should have the whole of the Irish 
Gustoms for his security, and be allowed to levy 6,000 men 
in Ireland and hire twenty ships in England for the Spanish 
service. It was all in vain; and, so far as the King was 
concerned, the Long Parliament would not even allow him 
to keep his promise of letting Spain take into her service 
4,000 men of the Irish army when it -was broken up in 
the autumn of 1641; so that he was actually not allowed to 
oblige the Spaniards against what might be his own interests, 
should he afterwards wish to put the disbanded army to a use 
of his own. As for Strafford, his endeavours on behalf of the 
Spanish Alliance, which were of no use to his sovereign’s cause, 
certainly did harm to his own; for the good word of France might 
have weighed with his enemies in his hour of peril, and this 
Richelieu was sure not to allow to be proflered on behalt of so 
consistent a friend of Spai 

Even more humiliating than the requests made to Spain was 
the entreaty addressed to Rome in May 1640, at the time of the 
Lambeth riots, when the lives of Catholic priests were in danger 
from the mob,and bonfires of Catholic books were ordered by 
authority in the streets. Strafford had, however, certainly no 
concern in the extraordinary notion of asking the Pope for help in 
money aud men; its author was the Queen, and it was made 


through Secretary Windebank, whose language had seemed to the 
Papal agent, Rossetti, on his arrival in England, to resemble that 
of “a zealous Catholic,” and of whose manceuvres as to the treat- 
ment of the Catholics Clarendon has so long a story to tell. The 
answer arrived two months afterwards, when it appeared that six 
or eight thousand soldiers would be sent “ in vessels which would 
arrive under the pretext of fetching alum ”—if one preliminary 
condition were satisfied. The King must become a Catholic, The 
great difference between Pope Urban VIII.’s military forces in 
reality and on paper, which did not prevent that Pontiff from 
ruining the finances of the Papal State by the costliness of his 
armaments, leaves it doubtful how many men the alum 
fleet might actually have brought to England; but the condition 
was an insuperable obstacle. With all his faults, the nature of 
Charles I, was not, like that of his son, capable of simulation or 
dissimulation in the matter of his religious creed. A later appli- 
cation by the Queen to the Pope's nephew, Cardinal Barberini, 
proved equally futile. 

Rome’s very safe answer had scarcely arrived, in July 1640, 
when it was proposed to bring two Danish regiments into Eng- 
land ; but the money was of course wanting for the payment of 
Protestant mercenaries as well as for the securing of Catholic aid, 
A scheme of Christian IV.’s, whose desire for extending his power 
failure had been unable to extinguish, that the Orkneys should be 
ceded to Denmark in return for assistance in money or men, was 
fortunately not transmitted in time fur proposal. On the other 
hand, when the question was no longer one of foreign troops 
against the Scots, but of foreign troops against the English, 
Charles I. entered into a negotiation which seems by no means to 
have remained altogether abortive. Not very long after the fight 
in the Downs the Prince of Orange (Frederick Henry) had pro- 
posed a marriage between his son and the King’s eldest daughter, 
the Princess Mary; but Charles, much out of temper with the 
Netherlands, had suggested that his second daughter Elizabeth, then 
of the age of four, would be more suitable than her sister—who, 
by the way, was her senior by not more than four years. A few 
weeks after the meeting of the Long Parliament, when the King's 
hopes had sunk low on every side, the idea of the Dutch marriage 
was resumed, and (though the evidence as to what really passed 
in connexion with the marriage treaty concluded not long alter- 
wards is far from strong, and seems, indeed, chiefly to lie in the 
statements of Rossetti) there can be no doubt that Charles 
was about that time provided with money. The Queen-Mother’s 
confident assurance that Prince William, on landing in England to 
fetch his bride, would be accompanied by 20,000 men was not, 
however, fulfilled ; nor was the probability of a Dutch interven- 
tion, we may fairly conclude, so great now as it was before the 
catastrophe in 1648, when good will at least was not wanting in 
William IL, Just before the outbreak of the Civil War, the 
Queen had renewed her application in person at the Hague, 
offering the hand of the Prince of Wales for the Prince of 
Orange’s daughter—presumably the eldest, who afterwards 
became the wite of the Great Elector—and had at the same time 
once more sought aid from Denmark, besides entering into still 
more visionary schemes. But everything collapsed ulike, with the 
result, as Mr. Gardiner puts it, of making Charles “at last dis- 
cover that it would be better for him to show confidence in his 
own subjects than to put his trust in foreign aid.” Altogether, it 
would be difficult to conceive of a page of history more full of 
the signs of weakness and blindness combined than that which 
describes the later foreign policy of Buckingham’s pupil. 

We have no space left for further discussing the contents of 
these interesting volumes. As an historical exposition, Mr. 
Gardiner’s account of the origin and progress of the separation of 
the Long Parliament into parties seems to us remarkably clear. 
It is curious to note, in contrast with the history of more recent 
struggles between arbitrary Governments and Parliamentary 
majorities, how repeatedly rumours of official changes which 
would have given some of the popular politicians administrative 

ower were current in the early days of the Long Parliament. 

r. Gardiner conjectures that Charles hoped to buy many of his 
adversaries by lucrative places, and the appointment of St. John 
at all events can hardly be otherwise interpreted, conspicuously 
as it failed to fulfil its purpose; since, in Clarendon’s words, he 
“with the same obstinacy opposed everything which might ad- 
vance the King’s service, when he was his solicitor, as ever he 
had done before.” Whether the King ever proposed oflice to 
Pym in the two interviews which he accorded to him a few days 
alter he had pledged his royal word to Strafford, is altogether 
unknown; on a subsequent occasion, on January 1, 1642, three 
days before the attempt at arresting Pym and his fellows, the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer was certainly offered to him, 
though whether the offer was rejected or withdrawn is again un- 
known. We must, by the way, demur to the constitutional signifi- 
cance attached by Mr. Gardiner to the arrangements made between 
the King and Hyde early in 1642, shortly before the King’s de- 
parture for the North, which arrangements to our mind possessed an 
essentially private character. We are not sure, moreover, whether 
it appears with sufficient distinctness from the narrative of Mr. 
Gardiner that Hyde had become the King’s private adviser several 
weeks before the attempted arrest of the Five Members. In the 
account of the transactions which followed, this history brings out 
with remarkable clearness the willingness which, in the earlier 
months of the Long Parliament, existed on the part of the Lords 
to co-operate with the Commons. The King threw away more 
than one chance of conciliating the former; and in return it wad 
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to the Lords that was due the real beginning of the measures 
which strove to take the military power out of the King’s hands, 

“With most,” says Mr. Gardiner, in a generously felt passage 
towards the end of his second volume, “ who took opposite sides 
now, the heart was right.” We thoroughly agree with the 
observation; and, as we glance at the parti-coloured map of the 
divided land, whose Civil War it still remains for the historian to 
narrate, we likewise feel that, with some of the strongest of those 
who faced the conflict, the heart would not have been right had 
they thrust the sword back into the scabbard. 


THE MARINE STEAM ENGINE.* 


T HERE are few subjects connected with the use of steam more 
difficult to deal with than that which is taken in hand by Mr. 
Sennett in this volume. The marine steam engine, owing to the 
uliar conditions under which it works, is a very complicated 
piece of mechanism, and it is no light task to undertake to ex- 
plain its construction and functions in a simple and straight- 
forward manner. Mr. Sennett mentions in his preface the great 
difficulty he has found as instructor of marine engineering 
in referring the students under him to suitable textbooks. Such 
books as have been written on the subject are either vague and 
insufficient, or too theoretical to be of much practical use. Any 
work on this subject must of necessity be of a highly technical 
character, but Mr. Sennett has very cleverly managed to arrange 
the book before us in such a manner that those who wish to learn 
as much as they can of the building and working of marine steam 
engines without bringing any special knowledge to bear upon the 
question can do so without the risk of encountering obscure 
technicalities. On the other hand, professional students can turn 
to the Appendix, wherein most of the subjects with which the 
author deals are fully entered into. It is easy to make sharp 
criticisms upon the type of engine now in use for this service—it 
isa cumbrous mass of metal taking up much space, difficult to 
handle and to keep in order, and working with an enormous 
waste of heat. The average temperature in the funnels of 
ocean steamers is in excess of that at which lead will melt. 
But it is only just to remember the dangers attendant upon 
all innovations in its construction, Very little can be learned 
from the working of models. It is before all things needful 
that the engine adopted should be capable of resisting the 
strains and the rough usage of everyday service, and it is un- 
fortunately true that many constructions, admirable in theory, 
have broken down completely under the severe test of practical 
work, and such failures generally involve the loss of human life. 
Yet much has been done. In the early days of steamships the 
ressure in the boilers was as low as five pounds to the square 
inch, and the use ot steam expansively was impossible. Now the 
pressures range from sixty to a hundred pounds, the piston speed 
as very high, and far higher rates of speed are attained to with a 
great saving of fuel. In Mr. Perkins’s engines the pressure in the 
boilers is as high as four hundred pounds to the square inch, and 
these engines work with very great economy. Supposing that the 
objection which has been raised in certain quarters, that the high 
temperature of the steam burns away the surfaces exposed to its 
action, would bear examination—which we do not believe—there 
is no doubt that with the rapid improvement in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, it must soon pass away before the great advan- 
tages which are to be obtained by the use of steam at a very high 
pressure. It is evident that the greatest defect of the marine 
steam engine lies in the great size of the boilers, which, be it 
remembered, have in some instances to supply steam to engines 
developing ten thousand horse-power. One who has visited the 
stoke-hole of a large man-of-war can imagine the terrible effect 
that would be produced by the bursting of a shell among the 
boilers, He will also know how much the stokers suffer, and 
under what disadvantages their work is done. The invention of 
an efficient mechanical contrivance for stoking would effect an 
enormous saving in every way, but hitherto no satisfactory 
appliance has been found for this purpose. It is evident that with 
the great surface of water in the boilers “ priming”—the carrying 
over of particles of water with the steam to the cylinders—must 
be very frequent in marine engines. It may be unknown to some 
of our readers that when this accident, which is sometimes 
disastrous, occurs, oil is literally poured upon the troubled waters. 
Oil is injected with a syringe, spreading itself upon the surface of 
the water, which is in too violent a state of ebullition. While 
Speaking of the more or less ineflicient boilers now in use, we must 
allude to the Herreshoff boiler, which is highly commended by Mr, 
Sennett. It consists of “two spiral coils of iron piping connected 
together at the top. The outer one is of uniform diameter 
throughout, and is called the feed-water coil; the inner coil is the 
Steam generator, and is made of pipes welded together, and 
gradually increasing in diameter towards the lower end... . In 
the inner coil, or steam generator, the convolutions are placed 
together at the top, but at the sides narrow spaces 

are left between them; whilst in-the outer, or feed-water 
<vil, the conyolutions are close together at the sides, and sepa- 
zated at the top.” Owing to this arrangement the hot gases 
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entirely surround the steam generator, so that very little of 
their heat is wasted. The great difference between the Herres- 
hoff boiler and those generally in use consists in the fact that 
in this system the feedwater, instead of being introduced low 
down in the boiler, “ is admitted at the top of the steam generator, 
and, being vaporized during its descent, passes off as steam from 
the bottom.” There are other interesting details in connexion 
with this ingenious construction, but the space at our disposal 
does not permit us to notice them. We may remark, in passing, 
that these boilers are absolutely safe, that they make steam with 
great rapidity, and that “ priming” never occurs where they are 
used. Hitherto they have only been employed in small boats, 
but there is no reason to suppose that they would not give equally 
good results if used for more powerful vessels. In speaking of the 
various contrivances in use for preventing the formation of smoke, 
Mr. Sennett points out the mistake of supposing that a satisfactory 
result has been obtained merely because no smoke is given off. He 
says :—“ If the combustion be complete, no smoke will be emitted 
because the products of combustion will pass off as carbonic acid 
gas, which is invisible. But carbonic oxide gas is also invisible, 
and if the combustion be imperfect, and the products pass off in 
this form, no smoke will be visible; but the heat produced will be 
less than one-third of that yielded by complete combustion.” 
Nothing has added more to the increased efficiency of marine 
steam engines than the introduction of the surface condenser. It 
may be remembered that in the old form of condenser the steam 
from the cylinder passed into a condensing chamber, where its 
condensation was effected by contact with a jet of cold water. 
Consequently the water supplied to the boilers was nearly as salt 
as actual sea water; and in order to obviate the danger of incrusta- 
tion, a portion of the water in the boilers had to be blown out from 
time to time, involving the total loss of the heat that had been 
expended in raising its temperature. It was, moreover, impossible 
to use steam at a high pressure, owing to the rapid deposit of solids 
on the plates of the boilers. In surface condensers the steam is 
condensed by being brought into contact with the cold surfaces of 
a number of tubes through which a stream of cold water continually 
runs. The boilers can inthis way be supplied with nearly pure water, 
as no sea water is mixed with the water which is condensed ; the 
necessity for blowing out disappears, and high-pressure steam can 
be used with safety. There was formerly a considerable liability 
to corrosion attendant upon the use of surface condensers, owing 
to fatty acids generated by the decomposition of the engine-grease 
being carried into the boilers. But this objection has now been 
overcome, While speaking of condensers, we may be permitted 
to glance at the interesting experiments conducted by M. du 
Tremblay, of which Sir F, Bramwell gave a brief description in a 
lecture delivered before the Mechanical Science Section of the 
British Association in 1881. In these experiments ether was 
applied to the surface of the steam condenser, in order to utilize 
the heat which is commonly allowed to pass uselessly into the 
condenser. An ether-pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch was obtained, ak a great saving of fuel was effected. It 
seems, however, that there is a great risk of explosion atten- 
dant upon the use of ether for this purpose; and Sir F. 
Bramwell stated that, in the experiments which he witnessed 
at Marseilles, the engine-room had to be treated as though it 
had been a fiery colliery. Four large vessels were, however, 
fitted with these engines; but dhe practical difficulties of 
working them ultimately prevailed against their use. Some 
experiments in the same direction were made in England, 
chloroform being substituted for ether. It would be useless to 
attempt in this article to go into the peculiarities of construction 
of marine engines. These peculiarities owe their existence to the 
facts that the available space, especially in war ships, is ve 
limited, and that a greater volume of steam has to be dealt with 
than in other engines. “Compound engines ” have been generally 
adopted, as being the most convenient for the use of steam ex- 
ansively and the most regular in their working. To quote from 
Mr. Sennett, “In this type of engine the expansion is conducted 
in stages carried out in two or more successive cylinders, so that 
the strains on the framing and journals are decreased, and the 
loss from liquefaction of steam is reduced to a minimum.” Space 
is economized in the “trunk engine” by abolishing the piston- 
rod. A hollow trunk, cast on the piston, works through 
the cylinder, enabling the connecting-rod to be attached to 


the centre of the piston. The most powerful engines in the. 


Royal Navy have been built in this manner; but we believe 
that this plan will not be largely used in the future. We 
know of no appliance in connexion with marine engines more 
interesting or more perfect than the marine governor, an in- 
strument whose sensitiveness is really wonderful. The promp- 
titude with which it checks the motion of the engines when 
the stern of the vessel is raised leaves hardly anything to be 
desired, and the saving of time effected by their use is very great 
indeed, to say nothing of the Se they afford the engines 
from the sudden shocks to which they are exposed when the screw- 
propeller leaves the water. There are many different kinds of 
governors in use at present, of some of which Mr. Sennett gives 
us a description, accompanied by suitable illustrations. Through- 
out the work before us the diagrams are very clear, and there is 
an abundance of them, so that it is difficult for the reader to fail 
in understanding what the author tells him, Everything con- 
nected with the use of steam on board ship is fully gone into, 
and all new contrivances which have in any way shown that 
they are capable of being largely adupted in actual practice are 
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commented upon. It seems to us that Mr. Sennett has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well in carrying out the object he proposed. 
His book cannot fail to be useful to all who have to do with the 
practical working of marine steam engines, and we think that it 
will certainly prove interesting to all who care sufficiently about 
steam engineering to read it for themselves. He has spared no 
pains to make the matter of which he treats intelligible, and his 
writing is clear and direct in style throughout. But it is rather 
too bad to find such a monstrous instance of careless printing as 
the following, which occurs in his chapter on Paddle Wheels:— 
“In the earlier paddle-w heelvesselsn the Royal Navy,i.” We 
will leave our readers to find out the meaning of these uncouth 
words. Before taking leave of our subject, we wish to say a few 
words concerning the absurd attacks that are made from time to 
time upon those who are responsible for the workmanship and 
durableness of the engines in use in the Royal Navy. It is not an 
uncommon thing to see statistics brought forward to prove that 
the engines and boilers of the mercantile marine do harder work 
and last longer than those of the Royal Navy. We beg to point 
out that it would be simply miraculous if this were not the case, 
as there is nothing so injurious to engines as intermittent use, to 
which the navy engines are constantly exposed; and it must 
also be remembered that while in the mercantile marine the 
engines can be periodically examined and repaired, such an opera- 
tion is impossible in the case of a war ship in commission. 


THREE IN NORWAY.* 


ARK TWAIN was one of the favourite authors who | 


cheered the camp life of the “Three in Norway ” during 
wet days and late evenings by candlelight. And it is on Mark 
Twain that “ the Skipper” and “ Esau,” who write the book in 
partnership, haye apparently framed their literary tastes and 
modelled their style. We are far from saying that they are not 
promising disciples, and many of their best things are above the 
average mark of their illustrious model and master. But we 
object as a precedent to the encroachments of English tourists on 
what has hitherto been an American monopoly, and earnest 
straining to be funny must often result in failure. We confess 
that we have often either smiled or laughed over some of the 
passages in this excessively lively narrative. But at least as often 
we have pitied the authors for indefatigable eflorts that have 
been worse than wasted. We felt that we were ungrateful when 
we began to yawn under the depressing influences of painfully 
sustained jocularity ; and we gladly retreshed ourselves when we 
came on the occasional paragraphs, like oases in the desert, written 
naturaily and without the ambition of making the reader 
chuckie, For the book is a good book and extremely readable, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks to which we have called attention. 
We are sure that the authors must be capital fellows, and the 
pleasantest of companions in their private relations. They are keen 
sportsmen ; they know Norway well ; habituated, as we doubt not, to 
luxuries at home, they can rough it nevertheless with unimpaired 
cheerfuiness and complacency ; and, what is perhaps their strongest 
recommendation to us from a practical point of view, they give 
proof of an unselfishness which is benevolently disinterested. A 
thirst for literary fame may have had something to do with it; 
but we fear there are few equally enthusiastic anglers and deer- 
stalkers who would be as willing to show the way to their 
happy sporting-grounds, even indicating routes and defining 
locauties by a map. We used to know something of Norway ; but 


for our own part we should hardly have believed that such fair | 


shouting and fishing were still to be enjoyed at the mere cost of 
camp equipage and travelling expenses in a romantic district that 
is so easily accessible. 

The volume opens dramatically with the meeting of “ Esau” and 
“the Skipper” upon the railway platform at Hull, on the eve of 
the sailing of the Christiania steamer. Their miscellaneous baggage 
might have been sneered at by a casual observer as cumbersome 
impedimenta; but, as it turned out, with a single exception they 
had no reason to regret any of their purchases. ‘They had prepared 
elaborately for a variety of enjoyments on flood and field; 
and, as they well knew the appetites that were to be sharp- 
ened in the invigorating mountain air, they had arranged the 
supplies for the commissariat accordingly. A certain amount of 

rivation might be unavoidable, but they had no notion of 
iving ascetically when they could help it. So, besides the ordi- 
nary tinned and preserved meats destined to supplement the spoils 
of the rods, guns, and rifles, they had laid in vast quantities of 
jams and marmalades, which figured conspicuously at their 
seating and sweetened their toils, There were three huge boxes 
of provisions ; there were cooking utensils, gun cases, rods, spade 
and axes; there were bags and portmanteaus, of course, though 
the personal luggage was dwarfed by the provision-cases, And 
last, though very far from least, there was a waggon sheet which 
might be extended upon poles to form a supplementary lodge in 
the wilderness, with a tent and a couple of canoes, The only in- 
vestment on which, after experience, they might have retrenched 
was the pair of wheels to carry the canoes across country. They 
found in practice that the peasants with their carts could perform 
that piece of transport service satisfactorily ; and, indeed, the con- 
struction of their light and handy little craft seems to have done 
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infinite credit to the talents of the “shipbuilder.” They could be 
laden comparatively heavily when the lakes were running high; 
they: shot ugly rapids without shipping water, though doubtless 
they might have come to grief in awkward hands, for “Esau” 
and “the Skipper” must have been skilled navigators. 

The district to which the sportsmen were bound was the 
Jotunfjeld ; it lies to the south of Trondhjem, to the north-east of 
Bergen, and somewhere nearly half-way between those towns, 
Wilder scenery it would have been difficult to find than that 
surrounding the camp where they established their permanent 
quarters in Memurudalen. We can form an excellent idea 
of the scene from admirable drawings taken in its different 
aspects by day and by moonlight. And we may remark in 

sing that the volume is remarkably cleverly illustrated with 
andscapes, as well as character-sketches and camp-scenes, in 
which there is frequently more genuine comedy than in the text, 
In the gloomy Memurudalen is a picturesque little valley, running 
down to the Lake of Gjendin, which is described as the grandest 
lake in Norway, reminding the sojourners on its shores of a 
more desolate Vierwaldstiittersee. Having the rare luck to finda 
level piece of grass, they pitched their tent at the junction of a 
streamlet with the Memura river, which is fed from a mighty 
glacier immediately overhanging the camp, although hidden out of 
sight among the hills. If there was any fault in the situation, 
picturesquely regarded, it was that the range of view was some- 
what limited. Sheer precipices rose from the cold waters of the 
lake to the lonely snow-fjelds, beyond which might be distin- 
guished here and there the snow-covered summits of more distant 
mountains ; while, so far as deer-stalking went, the sublimity of 
the scenery in some measure interfered with it, since it was a 
hard day’s work to climb to the seldom trodden solitudes where 
successes, or at least shots, would have been almost a certainty, 
Still, as we have said, they did fairly well on fjelds which were 
more accessible, The work was hard, of course, and only fitted 
to men in prime condition; and at first the disappointments were 
incessant. Jay after day they went out from sunrise to sunset 
without seeing a horn, or even recent hoof-prints. But they 
had not gone to Norway to be lightly discouraged, and at length 
their perseverance was rewarded. One day “the Skipper” was 
encouraged by sighting some deer, though he obtained no shets, 
And shortly afterwards, after a long absence, “ Hsau came into 
camp in an offensively jaunty manner,” which assured his friends 
that the larder was to be replenished with venison. For we forgot 
to say that shortly after their settlement in the valley, the pair had 
been joined by another companion, rejoicing in the name of “ John.” 
“ Esau” had killed a couple of bucks, and a brief extract from his 
narrative will give the best idea of their reindeer shooting. No sooner 
had he got upon his intended beat than he had been excited by 
numerous fresh tracks and signs. About midday two deer were 
seen, ina very favourable position for approaching them, sau 
crawled to within one hundred yards; he had never before come 
so near to reindeer :— 

One of them soon gave me a nice side shot, and when I fired he almost 
fell, but recovered himself, and they both ran down the hill towards a littie 
glacier. I fired again at him, and missed ; and then ran as hard as [ 
could towards the glacier, cramming in cartridges as I ran. ‘They ran 
both out of sight for a moment behind some rocks, and then the unwounded 
one came into view again, and I had a nice shot at him at about 150 yards, 
and was lucky enough to send a bullet just above his heart, which 
killed him instantly at the edge of the glacier. I ran straight on, and 
saw the other standing about 100 yards away, unable to go any further. I 
was in about the same state myself, so sat down, took as careful an aim 
as I could, and fired a shot which finished him. How he had ever got so 
far is a mystery, as the first shot only missed his heart by about an inch. 
The probable explanation was that the shot struck low. At 
least we have known red deer run a considerable distance, although 
the lower part of the heart had been actually pierced. 

The trout-tishing in lake and river proved highly satisfactory ; 
though less practised anglers who may follow in the footsteps of the 
Three may very possibly be disappointed. They were told at first by 
their native followers that there were no fish to be found in the 
lake ; or, at all events, that fish would not rise to the fly, as it 
was partly fed by glacier water. But “ the Skipper” would seem to 
have been “a deacon of his'craft,” to borrow the expression of the 
Baron of Bradwardine ; nor were his companions, although they 
acknowledged his superiority, very greatly inferior to him. At 
all events, when the weather was any way favourable, they usually 
succeeded in making good baskets of trout, scaling generally from 
about one pound to three; and we need not say that trout bred in 
those invigorating waters were sure to atlord excellent sport. 
And it is to be remembered that the interest taken in the 
angling by no means limited itself to the actual sport. Far 
removed from store shops or even posting stations, with appe- 
tites that were perennially voracious, and only a fixed quantity 
of bacon and preserved meats to fall back upon, the travellers 
would have been within a measurable distance of short commons 
had it not been for their personal exertions. Indeed, their diet 
had already become somewhat light and monotonous before the 
change of luck in the chase of the reindeer opened up a cheer- 
ful vista of savoury venison. Previously to that they had to eke 
out their loaves, or rather fladbrod and tishes, with ré¢is of various 
waterfowl and wading birds, the results of very precarious pot- 
hunting. The ryper, or Norwegian grouse, were never much to be 
depended upon; they were hard to find, moreover, and they 
showed indifferent sport. Even when marked down into a small 
patch of cover they would lie like stones, and the sportsman 


might walk it in vain in all directions, And, when a covey was 
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flushed, the shooting was as easy as with a brood of blackgame 

_jn the beginning of the season. The only exception was on windy 
days later in the autumn, when they got up at a fair distance 
and gave very pretty shooting. 

Nothing in the book is more entertaining, and, we may add, 
more profitable, for those who may think of following the writers’ 
example than the details of their camp life and devices, ‘There 
was a good deal of Robinson-Crusoe-like ingenuity in the party, 
and invention and self-education were stimulated by a love of 
the luxurious. It seems to have been the golden rule of the 
camp never to be more uncomfortable than they could help. 
They hollowed out meat safes in the bank to protect their game 
from the heat and the flies. They had likewise excavated an 
admirable oven, at which they not only baked batches of bread 
but went in for the higher branches of pdtisserie. Chiefly they 

prided themselves on the huge “ boss pies,” each of which swallowed 
up nearly a quarter of reindeer, with bacon and other unconsidered 
trifles. They roasted birds to a turn, threw off omelettes, and 
tossed pancakes; nor can anything be more tempting than the 
elaborate menus of savagely flavoured fare with which they 
delight in tantalizing their readers. In short, their life might be 
gaid to have come as near to a dream of paradise as anything 
mortal man can reasonably hope for, had it not been for a couple 
of serious drawbacks which must often have made existence a 
urgatory. One was the dismal downpour which occasionally 
Fopt them close prisoners; though, as far as the weather went, 
they were singularly fortunate on the whole. The other was the 
legions of stinging and biting insects which are bred in the 
swamps and forests of the north during the sunshine of the brief 
summer. We are told in particular of one huge fly, which was in 
the habit of tearing out a fragment of flesh and then flying to 
some neighbouring branch to devour the spoil at his leisure. Yet, 
in spite of gnats and sandflies and the chances of wet days, 
we should not be sorry to try a summer of camping in 
Memurudalen, 


GILBART’S HISTORY OF BANKING.* 


HE time is well chosen for a new edition of Mr. Gilbart’s 
History, Principles, and Practice of Banking. Recent events 
have forcibly directed attention to the whole question of 
banking, and have shown that mere practical training is not 
enough to produce a good banker; that he ought also to possess 
a sound grasp of the principles of his profession. And few 
persons were better qualified to give instruction in the principles 
as well as the practice of banking than the late Mr. Gilbart, who, 
besides being a man of literary tastes and untiring industry, had 
varied experience, first as manager of a branch bank in Ireland, 
and afterwards as General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. The high position to which he raised the latter 
institution affords conclusive evidence of the business capacity 
and administrative skill which he possessed, and, therefore, of his 
competence to instruct the young banker. From the point of 
view of the general public, too, this new edition of Mr. Gilbart’s 
two best-known works is to ke welcomed. It is now evident that 
the fuilure of the City of Glasgow Bank marked a turning-point 
in the history of banking, and that with Sir S. Northcote’s Act we 
enter upon a new stage of development. Evidently the period of 
unlimited liability in joint-stock banking is rapidly drawing to 
an end. It is well, then, to have brought within our reach in a 
compact form, and at a reasonable price, a work of one of the 
pioneers of joint-stock banking. Originally the History and Prin- 
ciples of Banking formed a distinct work from the Practical Trea- 
tise on Banking; but about ten years ago the two were combined 
in one. The combination, however, was not effected in a very 
workmanlike manner, and this is another reason for welcoming the 
new edition. Lastly, the time which has passed since Mr. Gilbart 
wrote makes a revised and continued edition of his works desir- 
able. Much that needed to bo said in his day may now be left 
out with advantage ; while the history of recent panics, crises, and 
legislation requires to be added. The publishers of the work are 
fortunate in having found as an editor a banker of varied experi- 
ence like Mr, Gilbart’s own. Mr, A.S. Michie is the Assistant- 
Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland in London, and has 
— acquaintance with banking in Scotland as well as in 
ondon. He is qualified, therefore, to take up and continue Mr. 
Gilbart’s work, from a practical as well as from a literary point of 
view, and he has executed his task in a very creditable manner. 
To criticize the original work would be supererogatory. It has 
long since taken its place as a standard authority. But it is impos- 
sible to read it at this distance of time without being impressed 
by the sagacity, discernment, and sound judgment displayed 
in its pages. The analysis of the various causes that have 
led to bank failures needs scarcely an addition. And the same 
is to be said of the author's exposition of the principles of 
sound banking. Next to the high opinion one forms of Mr, Gilbart, 
perhaps the strongest impression left by the book is the futility 
of the heated and prolonged discussion regarding the note circula- 
tion of the country which was maintained for sv many years after 
the close of the revolutionary wars. We all see now that 
inflation is produced, not by excessive note issues, but by credit. A 
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Gilbart, F.R.S." New Edition, revised to the present date, by A. 8. Michic. enough to give it living interest to-day. 
London; Bell & Sons. f | Say that the history is brought down to the past year. Even 


' largely than the Bank of England to inflation. 


bank which never issued a note in its life may contribute quite 
| as powerfully as the largest issuing bank in 


urope to produce 
inflation by giving unlimited credit to its customers; and, in fact, 
the non-issuing banks in London at present contribute much more 
When Mr. Gilbart 
wrote, however, this was not seen. The long controversy which 
had ended in the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act 
was then of recent date, and Mr. Gilbart devotes a large space to 
the discussion and condemnation of the principles of that Act. 
We are not going to weary our readers by reopening that discus- 
sion, and we point to its futility chiefly as a warning to those of 
the present day who are inclined to attach overmuch weight to 
currency questions. It is not mere currency, as we have said, 
which produces inflation, but undue credit; and much more will 
be done in checking inflation by ensuring sound instruction to our 
bankers than by legislation limiting the issue of notes. 

To pass to the newer part of the work—that contributed 
by the editor—we have here also only praise to bestow; all is 
done in a workmanlike manner. But we would particularly 
select for commendation the chapter upon the Clearing House. 
It is so full, so lucid, and enters into such minute details, that 
those who wish to understand the working of that institution can- 
not do better than consult Mr. Michie’s pages. Our readers are 
aware that every bank in London receives daily from its customers 
for collection cheques drawn upon other banks, bills payable at 
other banks, dividend warrants, coupons, and the like. The Bank 
itself also holds bills which it has discounted and which are 
payable at other banks; and, in short, it has a great variety of 
claims upon some or all of the other banks in London. ose 
other banks in their turn, some or all of them, have a great 
variety of claims upon it. Originally, it was the practice of 
the several banks to send out clerks with the cheques, bills, 
and the like, to be presented at the counters of the other 
banks where they were payable, and where they were cashed 
either in coin or in notes, It will be seen that this practice 
involved a great waste. Every bank had to keep in its till 
as much coin and notes as would discharge all the obligations 
to the other banks which it had to meet that day. A vast 
amount of cash was thus kept idle in the tills of the various 
banks which might have been employed in discounting bills 
or making advances to customers. The various banks were, 
therefore, the poorer in so far as they were unable to use 
this money protitably ; and trade was also poorer, inasmuch 
as it was deprived of the use of this money. Moreover, the 
various banks had to keep a large staff of clerks to go about the 
City and collect these various payments. And lastly, there was 
the risk to be guarded against of robbery or ineqrimccr Bc the 
pe of the clerks. In the course of last century some banks in 

ondon adopted a system previously in force in Edinburgh and 
elsewhere, intended to facilitate the exchange between themselves 
of the various claims they had one upon another, They hired a 
house, and at this house each bank kept permanently during the 
day a clerk to represent it, who received all the various p as 
from the other banks which they had upon it. At the same time 
the bank kept another clerk passing between the bank and the 
Clearing House with the various claims it had upon the several 
other banks. These two clerks sufficed to do what gave employ- 
ment to many under the old system. At the same time, the various 
banks presenting their claims upon one another in the Clearing 
House set off these various claims one against another; and, in- 
stead of paying each individual claim in coin or notes, they paid 
only the balance, and thus an infinitesimally small sum sufficed 
to do what had previously required very large sums. For the 
actual details of the working of the system we must refer our 
readers to Mr, Michie’s chapter; but we have said enough to 
render intelligible the principle upon which it proceeds. The 
Clearing House was originally established by the private banks; 
and, when the joint-stock banks came into existence, they were 
rigorously excluded from it. At length, the growth of the 
joint-stock banks, and the pressure they were able to bring to bear 
upon the private banks, compelled the latter to give way, and in 
1854 some of the joint-stock banks were admitted. Gradually 
almost all the joint-stock banks in London have now been ad- 
mitted ; but some few are still excluded, more particularly the 
Scotch banks having offices in London. Mr. Michie complains of 
the exclusive spirit thus shown, and points out in a note that the 
Scotch banks, if they were so inclined, might adopt measures 
which would compel the Clearing House banks to admit them to 
the clearing. We think that Mr. Michie is fully borne out in his 
condemnation of the exclusiveness of the clearing banks. It is 
quite true, of course, that the Clearing House was originally 
a private concern, and it may be argued that the banks have the 
same right to exclude from it whomsoever they choose which a club 
has to exclude obnoxious persons. But the Clearing House has 
long ceased to be a private concern. It is now essentially public 
in its nature. It not only facilitates the exchanges between the 
banks, but it also immensely economizes money, and thus dis- 
charges a great public function. Therefore to exclude from it any 
large bank doing @ respectable business is to act contrary to the 
public interest. 

Of Mr. Michie’s continuation of the history of banking down to 
the present time little needs to be said, Tt is sufficiently full 
and eminently fair ; but it is for the most part so recent that most 
readers must have a recollection of it; and yet it is not recent 
We need therefore only 
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the correspondence between the Treasury and the three .older 
Scotch banks is included in it and discussed, while the various 
panics and crises that have followed one another since Mr. Gilbart 
wrote are sketched in full detail. 


THE FRERES.* 


I hy is not often that the reviewer finds among the novels which 
he has to read one he would have read for his own pleasure. 
The accomplishment of an unpleasant task—studying a romance 
in which he takes no interest—is apt to make the critic perhaps 
too severe in his judgment. Novels are not written for him, nor 
for people who want originality, humour, clever dialogue, in- 
genious plot, or exciting incident. Novels are written for a vast 
class of persons, a profitable, but inarticulate, public, which 
demands nothing but a sort of story. It does not matter how 
empty the tale may be of interest, given a young woman and 
two or three lovers, and the novel-reading public seems to be 
content. We must remember this in our judgment of novels, and 
especially of Mrs, Alexander's new work, 7he Freres. As a mere 
matter of personal choice, we would prefer to read a book of an- 
other character. But this has nothing to do with the question, Is 
The Freres a good novel for people who like novels? Can you re- 
commend it heartily to a lady who reads three novels every week, 
or to a large family of girls? We are happy to be able to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. Zhe Freres is just the 
very book for the novel-reading public, for a lady whose intel- 
lectual appetite demands three novels a week. The Freres may be 
laced with entire confidence in the hands of young ladies. ‘The 
kk has plenty of moral, and many negative, virtues. It is not 
coarse, it is not written in bad English (though here and there a 
e tempts the scoffer), it does not hold up bad models for the 
imitation of the young. ‘There are some respectable, and even 
almost lively, pieces of dialogue in The Freres. But it has no 
story in particular to tell, and one negative merit it does not pos- 
sess. It is not short. It seems to us at this moment to be about 
as long as Raleigh's History of the World or the useful Lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott. Mrs, Alexander gives her public and her 
publishers more than full measure of pages, and the pages are far 
more ciosely printed than is usual in a book of this sort. She 
describes well, and consequently she describes everything. She 
will allow you to take nothing for granted. In the epic poetry of 
the New Zealanders the rhapsodist always tells how the day 
ended, and how the heroes lit fires, and cut up their enemies, and 
laced the steaks between the stones, and laid out the pieces on 
eaves, and divided them, and devoured them, and lay down, and 
went tosleep. Mrs. Alexandershows the same minute and epic consci- 
entiousness, She ‘lets one off nothing. The course of her story seems 
to be traced from minute to minute, and, as the narrative covers some 
two years at least, the unavoidable consequence is that The Freres 
is long. For example, some English people are coming from 
London to Zittau. We hear who opened the carriage-door, and 
how “he assisted to collect the wraps and small packages; he 
lifted out and affectionately kissed the weary Mab.” And then 
we are introduced to the railway porter who superintended these 
operations, and to the “comfortable, capacious landau” which re- 
ceived the travellers into its bosom. We are not complaining of 
this extreme minuteness, because we believe that the novel- 
reading public likes it, Miss Braddon knows what the public 
likes, a we have often remarked the minuteness of her descrip- 
tion of dresses, and of tea, and tea-cakes, and sparkling Moselle. 
The public likes it, and Mrs. Alexander supplies the most care- 
fully detailed description, Therefore we have confidence in ad- 
vising the public to read and mark (though not necessarily to 
dog’s-ear) Lhe Freres. The novel is like a good, honest, plain 
pudding, with scarcely a plum in it in the shape of an incident 
out of the common way; indeed a fall from a horse, and a casual 
forgery, are the only incidents that our memory recalls. But it 
is good, solid, edifying, plain pudding, eminently well suited for 
the use of families. ‘Lhere are just about a thousand pages of 
The Freres, but the pages, as we remarked, are printed with un- 
usual closeness. 

The Freres has scarcely any plot, and, as far as it is a story at 
all, it recounts the amorous and amicable adventures of a young 
lady of eighteen or nineteen, Miss Grace Frere. An old forgotten 
French book is called Amouwrs, Amitiés, Amourettes, Using the 
words in all honesty and honour, we may say that we have in 7’he 
Freres the narrative of the Amourettes, Amitiés, and Amours, the 
flirtatious, friendships, and love aflairs of Miss Grace Frere. She 
had a good many of all sorts, Her early youth was passed in a 
fine old Irish country-house of the old school, where there was no 
ready money, but plenty of shooting and sailing and fishing, 
plenty of fresn air, and an entire absence of dull-eyed care. The 

escriptions of this place (Mrs. Alexander is strong in descriptions) 
seem to us nearly the best things in the book. Grace Frere’s 
mother, her younger sister Mab (a most offensive but, we fear, 
not unnatural child), and her brother Randal, were reduced to 
something very like poverty by the death of their old kinsman, 
the owner of the Irish estate. They went to London, trusting a 
good deal to an English uncle, a City man of their own name, 
whose son, Maxwell Frere, had been hospitably entreated b 
them in Ireland. This Maxwell Frere was a cur, who too 


_—" Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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advantage of Grace’s youth and inexperience to make her 
in love with him, and give him what he calls her “ firgt 
woman’s kiss.” To this kiss Maxwell Frere reverts with en. 
joyment in various passages of the story. He does not actua 
say “That was something ike a kiss,” though he comes ye 
near it, but he is always prosing about Grace's “ delicious 
lips.” “TI recall now, as I have done many a time since, the 
heavenly sweetness of that kiss.” So he says to Grace in volume 
three, and he adds, “If you knew how [ thirst for one—just one 
—but as long as you like.” In short, this wretched fellow talks 
to his cousin about her celebrated kiss much as he might recall ° 
fondly some very old and exquisite claret-—‘ What roundness 
what a bouquet /” one expects to hear him say next. But to return 
to the story. 


When the Freres came to London in their poverty, they found 
a very cold welcome from their opulent kinsfolk. Max at that 
time did not apply for any more samples of his cousin's kisses, 
Randal, who wanted to be a poet and a literary man, was 
advised to become a clerk. Poor Mrs. Frere feebly bewailed 
her fallen fortunes in cheap lodgings, and the chief hope of the 
household was an humble Irish friend, one Jimmy Byrne, who 
had none of the faults of his countrymen but the brogue. It 
soon became plain that Randal was an idle, useless fellow 
though for a boy brought up in Ireland he had singularly 
snobbish ideas of refinement. He protested that beer was vulgar, 
but did not shun the society of ’Arries who dropped their 
h’s. A certain Lady Elton treated Grace with much kind- 
ness, but broke with her because she refused to marry a rich, 
but coarse, young man, a sort of Harry Foker. The Freres 
were being reduced to painful straits (all their shifts and 
struggles in lodgings are minutely described) when a far-off 
kinsman named Costello, who had fought in the Austrian service, 
and was now living at Zittau, in Saxony, came upon the scene, 
Grace (who is a carefully drawn portrait with plenty of animation 
and tenderness) accompanied the old General to Zittau, and thus 
Mrs. Alexander has unequalled opportunities of minute description, 
The homely domestic German life of Grace's relations; their 
dinners, suppers, breakfasts, costume, coffee drinkings, are depicted 
in the Flemish style. Of the cousins, Gertrude was businesslike 
and a little spiteful; Friede was open, affectionate, and senti- 
mental. At supper Grace avoided “wurst, uncooked ham, and 
‘herring salad; but supped well of excellent cold pork, sour 
gherkin, and hot mealy potatoes.” What a meal! A race which 
can eat cold pork and sour gherkin and herring salad, and raw 
ham and wurst, at supper, must conquer the world. Nothing 
can stop them, unless they meet haggis and sheep’s head north of 
the Grampians, as the Romans did, and fled defeated. There are 
young men, of course, in the neighbourhood of so many young 
women, One Wolff von Falkenberg (who produces an incident 
by falling off his horse) is betrothed to Gertrude, but tries to per- 
suade Grace that he may make love to her in a friendly way, as the 
arrangement with Gertrude is a purely pecuniary one to enable 
Woltf to pay his debts. _We may hope that Germany con 
tains few distinguished officers like Wolff. His character is 
not a pleasant one to dwell upon. There is also a professor, in 
germ, attached to Friede, and the best scene in the book is that 
in which the sentimental Friede, becoming jealous, accuses Grace 
of loving her budding professor. Grace confesses that she has had 
what is technically termed a disappointment (the affair with Max), 
and that she does not, on the whole, feel strangely drawn to the 
young German professor :— 


“ And, my liebe, liebe Grace !” cried Friede, all tears and blushes, kneel- 
ing beside her and clasping her arms round her waist, “isit then true that 
Utto is nothing to you save a friend ?” 

“ Nothing whatever !” 

“Ah! you were defended by another attachment. But tell me all? 
My beloved, you are unhappy ; pour forth your heart to me! ” 

** I would much rather not,” returned Grace, kissing her brow; “ it was 
all mortifying and foolish, and I want to forget as soon as possible. I 
should be quite glad to fall in love with somebody else, just to change the 
current of my ideas.” 

« But Grace,” cried Friede, shocked at such a declaration, “ faithfulness 
is one of woman’s noblest qualities.” 

“ T daresay it is; but what is the sense of being faithful to one who does 
not want your faith, and who makes you miserable—I mean uncomfort- 
able? There! never remind me of this confession, or we shall qu 
Friede. Now talk of Dr. Sturm.” 

“ Ah, sweetest cousin! how little I thought that a creature so bright as 
you are, had this load of grief upon your heart! ” 

* But it is not such a load, Friede ; | have been ever so much better since 
I = here, and would much rather you did not pity me. ‘alk of your- 
self.” 

The energetic Grace secures an étage for her family in Zittau, and 
they all leave their gloomy lodgings on Camden (usually called 
Campden) Hill for the cheaper, happier, and more sensible life of a 
small German town. Only Randal is left behind, and he seizes the 
opportunity to gamble, lose money, and “ forge Max’s name to a 
bill” for 150%. ‘The young scoundrel then falls into an agony of 
terror, and makes Grace return to London, and beg Max to let Lim 
go unpunished. This she does, and it is on this occasion, and on 
future opportunities, that Max has the good taste and delicacy to 
prose to his cousin about her celebrated kiss. But Grace snubs 
him with deserved rigour, and he is now obviously out of the 
running for “ the prize of her perfections.” But a new candidate, 
hitherto a dark one, ap on the scene, during Grace’s visit to 
London. This is a Mr. Balfour, who had been a friend of 
Wollt's, Grace begins to take an interest in his brown eyes, 
, and other really sterling qualities, and Balfour, too, visits Zittau. 
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There is some trouble with Wolff, and poor gushing Friede’s 
affairs do not run quite smoothly; but, in the end, Grace is not 
only made happy, but almost an heiress. Mrs. Alexander, if she 
wished to ensure the felicity of the Freres, should have managed 
to dispose of that absolutely helpless and hopeless caitiff, Randal. 
He was certain to end as a gaol-bird; but, when we last hear of 
kim, he is thinking of practising at the Australian bar. It was 
thus that the cub talked of Maxwell Frere, whose name he had 
forged, and whom, his sister thought, he might not care to 
meet:— 

“ Randal,” said his sister, hesitatingly, with her eyes bent down when 
they happened to be a few moments alone, “I ought to warn you that we 
are obliged to see a great deal of Max Frere. Iie may come in this 

ing.” 
bats Tnileed !” returned Randal, moving a little uneasily in his chair, and 
used an instant: * Well, Grace,” he resumed, ‘as we must meet, why 
the sooner the better. I am not going to le; myself be awkward and un- 
comfortable on account of an unlucky mistake which after all has cost him 
nothing; and I fancy he forgives me, for the sake of my pretty sister. Eh, 
Grace? Max bas always been a bit spoons about you.” 
Only Mr. James Payn could have invented a form of capital 
unishment sufficiently painful and novel for this young wretch. 
But Mrs. Alexander is too good-natured to him, and even seems to 
forgive Maxwell Frere. There are limits to indulgence, and we 
cloce The Freres with a strong desire for a little poetical 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
First appearance this season of Madame ALBANT. 
Saturday, April 29, Verdi's Opera, LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Madame Albani; Flora 
Bervoix, Madame Corsi; Annina, Madame Sonnino: Giorgio Germont, Signor Cotogni ; 
Barone Duphol, Signor Scolara; Marchese, Signor Ughetti; Gastone, Signor Manfredi ; 
a Grenvil, Signor Raguer; and Alfredo, Signor Frapolli. Conductor, Mons 
upont, 
Rey gd May 1, Meyerbeer’s Opera, LES HUGUENOTS, Concluding at the end of the 
third act. 
‘Tuesday, May 2, Meyerbeer's Opera, DINORAH. 
‘Thursday, May 4 (Subscription Night in lieu of Saturday, August 5), Verdi's Opera, AIDA. 
To commence at 8.15.) 
Doors open at 8 o’clock ; the opera commences at half-past. 
The Box-office, under the portico of the Theatre. is open from 10 till 5. Orchestra stalls, 25s.; 
side boxes on the first tier, £3 3s. ; upper boxes, £2 12s, 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. ; pit tickets, 7s.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr. EDWARD HAL, at the box-office, 
por ad the poreies of the hearse where applications for boxes and stalis are to be made ; also 
of the principal Librari and Musicsell 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PRATORIUM,''* CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM," and ‘* MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ 
atthe DURE GALLERY 35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The TWENTY- 

NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Artists of the Continental 
Schools is NOW OPEN, and includes the celebrated picture by Bastien Le ‘e *) 
Mendiant,” two important works by Professor L. C. Miller, and a collection of Studies from 
Nature by Car! Heffner. 


[{XHIBITION of MUNKACSY’S GREAT PICTURE, 
**CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” Open daily from Ten to Six, at the CONDUIT 

STREET GALLERIES, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. Admission, ls. 

Under the direction of THOS. AGNEW & SONS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Will OPEN on Monday, May 1. 


Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 


Works of the Old Masters, representing in_their per colours various Frescoes by 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other Italian Painters, and 
Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert Durer, Holbein, &c., are so! ublic as well as 
to members, at prices varying from 10s. to 488. Priced Lists of all the publications of the 
prea with particulars of Membership, will be sent post free on application at 24 Old Bond 
Street, 


ree F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 


Soc IETY for the FINE ARTS. — Thursday, Mey 11 

LECTURE, by W. CAVE THOMAS,F.S.S. The Hon. J. H. THomAs,M.I,C.E., J.P., 
in the Chair, Subject, “ The Libration of Sensation as the Explanation of the Ocular Spectra— 
The Binary System of Complementaries and of Harmony.” 


¥, LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


Royal LITERARY FUND.—The NINETY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Freemasons’ Hall 


on Wednesday next, May 3. 
The MARQUESS of SALISBURY, K.G., in the Chair. 
Tickets, 21s. each, to be had of the Stewards or the Secretary. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


CRYSTAL PALAOE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of PRAC- 


TICAL ENGINEERING, —The NEXT TERM opens on Monday, May 1. 
I. Mechanical Course. II. Civil Engineering Division. III. Colonial Section. ELECTRICAL 
rap 7! wy : a Division is added for Instruction in Electro Mechanics. Opens May 1, 


Prospectus of the uncersigned. SHENTON, Eitererg Department, 


MILITARY COMPETITIVE for MILITIA OFFICERS.— 
Re 


v. A. PRITCHARD has been ful on all ions hitherto. His Candidates, 
since September 1880, have gained ‘—— Silowing places, Nos. 3, 18, 20, 22, 25, 31, 41, 47 ; besides, 


last h Examination, Nos. 9, 18, 20. 
Two Resident Field Officers (one formerly I ) devote their entire time to 


nstructor’ 
his Candidates. C C., y t and fitted for the purpose.—Address, Rev. 
‘A. PRITCHARD, Wargrave, Henley, Oxon. 


GEASIDE.—A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN, a noble- 


Harwich. 


LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
BLOMFIELD STREET, MOORFIELDS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS urgently asked for. 
£2,000 from past small savings sold out last year. 


The Marine Steam Engine. Three in Norway, 
Gilbart’s History of Banking. Freres. 


The C are lied to sell further this year. 
Help to save the poor from blindness. 
ROBERT J. NEWSTEAD, Secretary. 
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A RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. s 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday, May 13, if 
at Six o'clock. Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S., in the Chair. f 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— iy = 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students, Suara the 
College, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 
President—Ulis Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon. the Es art of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHU RST. 
The might Hon, Sir MICHAEL E. HICKS- BRASH. Bart., M.P. 
KINGSCO ore C.B., M.P. 
SCO RT, Esq., MP. 


M. 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTO 
Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 


For 
NEXT SESSION begins May 33. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER— 


The COUNCIL are about to int a REGIS’ TR. AR of the UNIVERSITY, 
who will be required to enter on his duties ay 3l next. App of C must 


NON-RESIDENT. —REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. Acquirements : Thorough English (taught 
on the most modern =~ ta Gern.an (acquired on the nent Music, and Latin, 
references.—Address, . The Library, 92 Haverstock Hill 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facin 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Sea and 
Long established. Suites of 
Sea- W ater Service in the Hott 
BENJN. BULL, Manager, 


H,ASTBOURNE. —THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 
grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Railway ames ane d close 

to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. Terms. 

day. Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hdte at separate tables from 6 P.M. to 8 or M., “- 

the personal superintendence of the new Proprietors, CLEAVE & GASCOIGNE. 


‘WELL-FURNISHED | BEDROOM, with use of Sitting-Room, 
wing-Room, and Piano ; or whole use of Sitting-Room. Partial Board, if re- 
gpized. For One or Two Ladies or Gentlemen. Terms very moderate.—25 Elfort Road, 


be sent in on or before May 10. 
Information as to duties and conditions of the office will be forwarded on application to the 
COUNCIL of the ‘Usiv KRSITY. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.—ROSCOE PRO- 

FESSORSHIP of ART.—The Council are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of ART 

in the above College. The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together with two- 

thirds of the Fees, the total Stipend being guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. The 

Professor will hold office for five years from October 1, 1882, the date at which he will be ex- 

pected to commence College work, and will be required to reside in Liverpool during Term 

time. His duties will be to Lecture to Day and Evening Classes upon the History, Theory, 

and Practice of Art. and to Conduct and Superintend the necessary Examinations in these 

subjects. Candidates are requested to send in their applications and copies of their testimo- 
nials to the Hon, SECRETARY, not later than May 15, 1882. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec. 
March 22, 1882. 2% Lord Street, Liverpool. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
i Term —_ commence on May 3. Board, £46 63. Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 
apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. KNOCKER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £30, tenable for 
to commence Wednesday, 

One Exhibition of £15, similar! y 

tely.—Apply to Rev. THE WARDEN, 


as 


tenable, m 
y'Col ‘Abington 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Coll =. leht eitenh ham. £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The 


RossaLi SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SOCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for J June 27, Value from 70 Guineas (covering school fees) hag 

£20. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 153. Candidates may be examined at Oxford o1 

School, Fleetwood." in Classics or Mathematics.—Appiy to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Mrs! il 
100. 


W ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Northampton- 
shire. (Twelve Governors.) Founded A.D. 1595, 

Public School. Good Buildings. Moderate Charges. 

‘Twenty Certificates (Six in Honours) gained on ordinary form work in the Cambridge Loca 
Exuminations, 1881, out of a total number of Filty-five Boys in the School. Tyesent 
nutber, seventy. For list of successes — Thirty-eight | in Two years—in 
Poste, Preliminary E with P &e., apply to 

LATT, M. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL (six miles from Oxford).—This old 

Foundation (1563) PREPARES on_ modest and inclusive terms for the UNIVER- 
SITIES, where it has valuable ps, the and Mercantile Life. YOUNG 
BOYS carefully trained by school system for the ‘lar -r Public Schools.—For entrance Next 
‘Term, commencing May 24, apply to the Rev. E. SUMMERS, B. D., Head- Master. 


[SLE_ of WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE.— The SUMMER 


TERM commences May 4.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the 
SECRETARY. 


BeyYs PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS by the Rev. 
F. C. IMPEY LONG, M.A., in honours of New Oxford. a few are re- 
ceived, the fullest possible attention and best t =a Delicate Boys 
are especially cared for, and treated in any way desired. In consequence of the limited number 
of pupils, they enjoy all the privileges of a family rather than a sc’ as Gee ms to 
little Boys leaving home for the . Terms 60, 70, and 80 Guine: «Cc. 

Impey Lone, Rutland House, Bicester Oxon. 


[HE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 


BOYS will RE-OPEN Wednesday, April26. Daily Pupils received.—65 Kensington 
Gardens Square, Bayswater, W. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 


30 CORNHILL, E.C., and 5 SERLE STREET, W.C. 


NOTICE. — — TELEPHONIO COMMUN IC ATION. — Bor the 
venience of their Clients, and for the e ition of business, M 

established TELE PHONIC. COM IMUNICATIOS between their END 

OFFICES,—30 Cornhill, E.C., and 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., 


GTREETS OFFICES, 


FIVE PER CENT. MORTGAGE TRUST DEBENTURES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES MORTGAGE LOAN and AGENCY 


COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital £1,000,000. Subscribed Capital £101,470. 


Home Directors. 
Sir Henry Barkiy, K.C.B. John Henderson, 
Lord George Campbell. J. Ramsay L’Amy, E ad FF R.S.E. 
James Cowan, Esq., M.P. A. McArthur, Esq., 
Trustees for Debenture- Holders. 
Lord meena ! Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. 

The D are prepare to receive LOANS on “ Mortgage Trust Debentures " at 4, 43, 
and 5 Ba — spt? ng to ae for which Debentures are issued. The Debentures will be 
issued either payable to bearer mg inscribed and registered at the lender’s option. 

The Debentures are secured b: 


1. Mortgages specially assigned to the Trustees to secure the Debentures and available 
for no other purpose. 
2. The total unpaid portion of the Company’s capital. 
3. The general assets of the Company. 
The Company will also receive money on deposit. 


ne of the security offered renders the debent jlable for the i: of Trust 
un 


. ae Debenture Prospectus, Forms of Application, and all particulars can be obtained 


W. S. OGLE, Secretary 
“No. 90 Cannon London, E.C. 
B.—Cheques to be crossed “* Bevel: of 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“‘ An agreeable, refreshing, and useful drink.” 
Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
THN MILLIONS. 


EK URNISH YOUR HOUSE or 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. eee original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Larg l Stock to select trom. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, yaa 330 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


APARTMENTS 


THE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prince of Wales Road, 

N.W. The SUMMER TERM will commence on n Monday, } May 1, 1882 
NORTH L LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ps te Camden Road, N.W. The SUMMER TERM will begin on Wednes- 


BRIGHTON. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 

Seven Thirteen y Local Exams. ss Preparation for the Public Schools.— 

Address, s Roworru, Oxford House, Eaton Place 

A N OXFORD GR ADUATE, in Honours, five years Master in 
a Clergyman’s Private School, DESIRES a yee TUTORSHIP to prepare Boys 

of from Six to Thirteen 7 for Eton or any Public School, Successful with bac h beatae Boys. 

‘Thorough grounding in English, French Classics, Arithmetic, and Elementary Mathematics. 

pest —— most recent references.—A 
ee 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an ELECTION 

in October to FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No Boy is eligible who is under 
‘Twelve or over Fourteen on June 1.—For particulars apply to the Bursar (C. H. LANE, Esq.), 
We ellington College, Wokingham. 


RoOxal GRAMMAR SCHOOL, COLCHESTER.—The 


Rer. C. L. ACLAND, M.A., Head-Master, recelves a few BOARDERS into the 
School House.—Full particulars on application. 


(CCUPATION for GENTLEMEN’S SONS, on selected 


Farms, in Canada or the United States, where they will be in a good climate, entircly 
self-supporting, and able to start for themselves, Premium, £60 to £80.—For full particulars, 
address AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY, S.R., 21 Finsbury Pavement. 


MASTER, May's Offices, 


BouURNEMOUTH. — —CHELTENHAM HOUSE, — PRE- 
PARATION for > PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Great care for delicate or xoung 
pines on the sea cliff, Address, A. F. Roper, M.A. (Class. 


BOYS. House amongst th 
Hon.), Oxon. 


SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, C.S.,. MILITIA, Xe. 


The Rev. A. PRITCHARD, assisted by hie brother, Professor PRITCHARD (late R.M. 
Academy, Woolwich), commenced TERM April 11, 


Last year’s successes nearly doubled the previous. 


Among other Pupils successfully placed in the ee an on 5, 11, 15, 18, 29, 29. 32, 34, 
37, 38, 52, 61, 63, besides University Candidates, Nos, 8, 9, in July, and No. 4 in Decemver last. 
‘Address, Rev. A. PritcHarp, Wargrave, Henley, Oxon. 


Sourn BELGRAVIA.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
LITTLE BOYS, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. BOYS from Seven to Twelve prepared 

Sr the Public Schools. ferences to Parents. EASTER TERM April 18. Prospec= 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From lds. per piece. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 4#4 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Recommended by Professors VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. &c. &c. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


DEMAND 


At Home, Hotel, Club, or Mess, on Sea or Land, at every meal, 


KAVOS. 
The Hunger Maker, the King of Condiments. 
“ Only this and nothing more.” 


KAVO & CO.’S CHIEF EUROPEAN DEPOT, CORK. 


= 


